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The Religious Side of Mr. Gladstone's Life. 


——_ 


ALL the organs of the press are busy just now with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Life, and naturally their chief attention is 
directed to his political career. We, on the other hand, may use 
the opportunity offered by Mr. Morley’s splendid biography! to 
study his many-sided personality from the side which accords 
with the special character of this periodical. For Mr. Gladstone 
was not merely a great statesman and politician ; he was also 
conspicuous for the intensity of his religious earnestness. ‘“ He 
will long be remembered,” said Lord Salisbury, “not so much 
for the causes in which he was engaged or the political projects 
which he favoured, but as a great example, to which history 
hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man.” Indeed, 
although not a few of his public achievements have seemed 
to many of us harmful rather than helpful to the cause of 
religion, there is no doubt that it was his interest in this cause 
which chiefly absorbed him, and he himself believed that it was 
even in the spirit of self-dedication, for the furtherance of this 
same cause, that he threw himself so energetically into political 
life. ‘All his activities,” says his biographer, “were in his own 
mind one. This we can hardly repeat too often, is the funda- 
mental fact of Mr. Gladstone’s history. Political life was only 
part of his religious life. It was religious motive that, through 
a thousand avenues and channels, stirred him and guided him 
in his whole conception of social duty.” Nor was it only in 
external action that his religious fervour found vent. We 
obtain from his diaries some pleasing glimpses of an interior 
life of communion between his soul and God. Take, for 
instance, the following entry for May 9, 1854, in which the 
naiveté as well as the charm of the personal note is well 
marked : 


1 The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. Three vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 
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On most occasions of very sharp pressure or trial, some word of 
Scripture has come home to me as if borne on angels’ wings. Many 
could I recollect. The Psalms are a great storehouse. Perhaps I 
should put some down now, for the continuance of memory is not to 
be trusted. 1. In the winter of 1837, Psalm 128. This came in a 
most singular manner, but it would be a long story to tell. 2. In the 
Oxford contest of 1847 (which was very harrowing) the verse, “O Lord 
God, Thou strength of my health, Thou hast covered my head in the 
day of battle.” 3. In the Gorham contest after the judgment: “ And 
though all this be come upon us, yet do we not forget Thee; nor 
behave ourselves frowardly in Thy covenant. Our heart is not turned 
back: neither our steps gone out of Thy way. No,*not when Thou 
hast smitten us into the place of dragons; and covered us with the 
shadow of death.” 4. On Monday, April 17th, 1853 [his first Budget 
speech], it was: ‘‘O turn Thee then unto me, and have mercy upon 
me; give Thy strength to Thy. servant, and help the son of Thine 
handmaid.” Last Sunday [Crimean War Budget] it was not from the 
Psalms for the day: “Thou shalt prepare a table before me against 
them that trouble me; Thou hast anointed my head with oil and my 


cup shall be full.”? 


The example and encouragement of such a life, in one who 
led the English people in so many political conflicts, has been 
a really precious national possession in an age of unbelief, and 
as Catholics we must not be the less cordial in acknowledging 
its value, because we cannot forget certain trying occasions on 
which he treated us with less than fairness. It is more, however, 
from the side of his religious opinions than of his personal 
piety that we wish to study him in this article, for he was one 
whose name will always be associated with the history of the 
famous Oxford Movement, that movement which so profoundly 
influenced the Anglican communion, whilst at the same time 
guiding many of its adherents into the Catholic Church; and 
he was likewise, indeed in consequence, one on whom that 
Church seemed at all times to exercise a kind of fascination, 
causing him to feel a quite extraordinary anxiety about all that 
sprang from it or befell it. These features in Mr. Gladstone’s 
life have on several occasions been brought partially under 
review, as for instance on the publication of the Life of Cardinal 
Manning, but the present opportunity affords the means of a 
more connected study of his religious attitude. 

Like Newman and Manning he began his adult life a pious 


Evangelical. His mother had fallen under the influence of that 


1 Vol. i. p. 201. 
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party, and in deference to her wishes his father had placed 
him during his childhood under tutors recommended by the 
Evangelical leader, Charles Simeon. Nor was there anything 
in the atmosphere of Oxford, where he studied between 1828 
and 1831, to effect in him any change of opinion in a serious 
direction. He has himself described the religious torpor 
which pervaded the entire country in those disedifying times, 
Before 1830, he records in his Chapter of Autobiography, written 
in 1868, the English Church was in a most distressing state of 
lethargy. ‘For many years, perhaps for some generations, 
Christendom might have been challenged to show either then 
or from any former age, a clergy (with exceptions) so cold, 
irreverent, and indevout. The process of awakening had indeed 
begun many years before, but a very long time is required to 
stir up effectually a torpid body whose dimensions overspread 
a great country.” And Oxford reflected the general condition 
of the country, nor was there anything in its theology and 
religious life to indicate what was coming. A dry Anglican 
orthodoxy held sway and frowned on the first indications of 
any tendency to stray from the beaten path on either side, 
whilst of those who were presently to be the chiefs of the 
quickening movement, Pusey was suspected of Rationalism, 
Newman of an emotional Evangelicalism; and Keble had ceased 
to reside at Oxford. Evangelicalism, in short, was the one form 
of religious tendency in those dreary days which evinced signs 
of life, and was able to fire the spiritual enthusiasm of pure 
young hearts like Gladstone’s. 

It was when his University course was just completed and 
he stood on the vestibule of his public career, that he first 
became sensible of the narrowness of the Evangelical creed, 
and “experienced his first conception of unity in the Church,” 
together with a longing for its visible attainment. It was with 
singular appropriateness under the dome of St. Peter’s, then 
visited by him for the first time, on March 31, 1832, that this 
new idea dawned upon his mind. 

{He felt then] the pain and the shame of the schism which 
separates us from Rome—whose guilt surely rests not upon the fathers 
of the English Reformed Church but upon Rome itself, yet whose 
melancholy effects the mind is doomed to feel when you enter this 
magnificent temple and behold in its walls the images of Christian 
saints and the words of everlasting truth; yet such is the mass of 
intervening encumbrances that you scarcely own, and can scantily 
realize, any bond of sympathy or union. 
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It is not surprising that, in his days of youth and inexperi- 
ence, he should acquit those he had been taught to reverence, 
and blame Rome for the scandal of a divided Christendom, but 
it was a distinct advance to have learnt to feel that our Lord 
founded a Church which should embrace all mankind and 
should be one in faith and worship. A few weeks later, when 
he had passed from Rome to Naples, a chance perusal of the 
Occasional Offices in the Book of Common Prayer, had the 
effect of deepening and extending the impression of this idea on 
his mind. 


I had previously [he writes] taken a good deal of teaching direct 
from the Bible, but now the figure of the Church arose before me as 
a Teacher too, and I gradually found in how incomplete and 
fragmentary a manner I had drawn divine truth from the sacred 
volume, as indeed I had also missed in the Thirty-Nine Articles some 
things which ought to have taught me better. Such—for I believe 
I have given the fact as it occurred in its silence and solitude—was my 
first introduction to the august conception of the Church of Christ. 
It presented to me Christianity under an aspect in which I had not 
yet known it ; its ministry of symbols, its channels of grace ; a sublime 
construction, based throughout upon historic fact, uplifting the idea 
of the community in which we live, and of the access which it enjoys 
through the new and living way to the presence of the Most High. 
From this time I began to feel my way by degrees into or towards 
a true notion of the Church. It became a definite and organized idea 
when, at the suggestion of James Hope, I read the just published and 
remarkable work of Palmer. But the charm of freshness lay upon that 
first disclosure of 1832.! 


Shortly after this experience at Naples he was summoned 
back to England to stand for his first constituency at Newark, 
and soon he was absorbed in political affairs. Still it was in 
his character never to be so absorbed in secular work as to lose 
sight of the religious issues of the day, and the decade was 
now commencing in England which brought into vivid pro- 
minence the very ideas which he had independently assimilated 
in Italy. The country had suddenly waked up from its religious 
lethargy, and Oxford was the centre of the great renovating 
movement. 

An extraordinary change [he writes] appeared to pass upon the 


spirit of the place. I believe it would be a moderate estimate, to say 
that much beyond half of the very flower of its youth chose the 


1 Vol. i. p. 87. 
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profession of Holy Orders, while an impression scarcely less deep 
seemed to be stamped upon a large portion of its lay pupils. . . . At 
Cambridge a similar lifting up of heart and mind seems to have been 
going on, and numbers of persons of my own generation, who at their 
public schools had been careless and thoughtless, like the rest, appeared 
in their early manhood as soldiers of Christ and ministers of the wants 
of His people, worthy, I believe, as far as man can be worthy. ! 


This wide-spread awakening, although it affected other 
classes as well, was primarily due to the rise and gradually 
increasing influence of two religious parties, then associated 
with the names of Arnold and Newman—for, notwithstanding 
their antagonism in doctrinal tendency, they were akin in this, 
that they took religion seriously, and were enthusiastic in 
their aspirations for a renovation of spirit in the National 
Church. Still it was the Newman or Tractarian party which 
wrought more powerfully, or at all events attracted more 
attention in the first instance, and the decade of the thirties was 
its great formative period. Keble’s famous sermon on National 
‘ Apostasy—a sermon which does not now read as if it contained 
explosive matter, but was regarded by Newman as the start of 
the Oxford Movement—was preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
on July 14th, 1833, and was a tacit protest against the Bill for 
suppressing Irish Bishoprics, as being an incident in the progres- 
sive enslavement of the Church by the State. It thus struck the 
key-note to the Movement, which was the contention for the 
authoritative character of the visible Church and the Apostolic 
succession of its ministry. The Zvacts for the Times began also 
in that year, and in 1836 began the Translation of the Fathers, 
the object of which was to familiarize Anglican readers with 
the character of that Primitive Christianity to which their 
formularies claimed to be a return. Newman’s University 
Sermons too were preached during that decade, and among them 
those on the Prophetical Office of the Church, in which was 
propounded for the first time the famous Three Branch Theory. 
In 1836 was the disturbance about Dr. Hampden’s appointment 
to the Regius Professorship of Divinity; and in 1841 the 
publication of the famous Tract 90, which claimed the lawful- 
ness of interpreting the Thirty-Nine Articles in a Catholic 
sense, and was at once vehemently denounced by the Anglican 
Bishops. It was thus that the Movement passed during those 
eventful years from acceptance of the doctrine of Apostolic 


1 Chapter of Autobiography. Reprinted in the seventh volume of his G/anings. 
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Succession to a resolve to examine seriously the Anglican 
appeal to the Fathers, and thence to the final realization that, 
if the Thirty-Nine Articles were to be harmonized with this 
standard of appeal, it must be by interpreting them as at least 
permitting various Catholic doctrines. 

Mr. Gladstone tells us in one of his autobiographical pages 
that the Oxford Movement,! begun in 1833, had no direct effect 
upon him. “I did not see,” he writes, “the Tracts, and to this 
hour I have read but few of them. Indeed, my first impressions 
and emotions in connection with the Movement were those of 
indignation at what I thought the rash, intemperate censures 
pronounced by Mr. Hurrell Froude on the Reformers.” 

Still, as we have seen, he had during his Italian tour indepen- 
dently taken in the idea of a teaching Church, which had 
continued to energize in his mind, and a few years later began 
his intimacy with Manning and Hope Scott, whose minds had 
been strongly influenced by the Oxford teaching. He also, as 
he tells us, came across Mr. Palmer’s work on the Church; and 
the preparation of his own work on the State in its relations 
with the Church, in which his two friends were warmly interested, 
must have further assisted to bring his ideas into line with the 
Movement. That it had his sympathy, he tells us in his Chapter 
of Autobiography, whilst acknowledging the false estimate he 
formed of its future prospects. 


I believed that the Church of England, through the medium of a 
regenerated clergy and an intelligent and attached laity, would not only 
hold her ground, but would even in great part probably revive the love 
and allegiance both of the masses who were wholly falling away from 
religious observance, and of those large and powerful Nonconformist 
bodies the existence of which was supposed to have no other cause than 
the neglect of duty by the National Church. 


The passage goes on to describe the real outcome of the 
Movement in terms which are useful in indicating the course of 
the writer’s own attitude towards it. 


Surely it would have required either a deeply saturnine or a 
marvellously prophetic mind to foretell that in ten or twelve more years 
that powerful and distinguished generation of clergy would be broken 
up, that at least a moiety of the most gifted sons whom Oxford had 
reared for the service of the Church of England, would be hurling at 


1 Vol. i. p. 161. 
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her head the hottest bolts of the Vatican ; and that with these deserters 
on one side there would arise a not less convulsive rationalistic move- 
ment on the other, and that the natural consequences would be 
developed—endless contention and estrangement, and a suspicion 
worse than either, because even less accessible and even more 
intractable. Since that time the Church of England may be said to 
have bled at every pore, and at this hour [in 1868] it seems occasionally 
to quiver to its very base. And yet all the while the religious life throbs 
more and more powerfully within her. Shorn of what may be called 
the romance and poetry of her revival, she abates nothing of her toil ; 
and in the midst of every sort of partial indiscretion and extravagance 
her great office in the care of souls is from year to year less and less 
imperfectly discharged. 


Mr. Gladstone does not tell us here how far he went with 
the Movement during the years when he anticipated from it 
such glowing results. Nor unfortunately have we other docu- 
mentary evidence to throw light on the point. Although it 
must have formed the subject of much conversation and corres- 
pondence between him and his two friends, Manning and Hope 
Scott, neither Mr. Morley, Mr. Purcell, nor Mr. Ormsby have 
recorded anything of it at all in their biographies. It would 
seem, however, that what captivated him was not the doctrinal 
programme which the Movement gradually developed during 
those years, but solely that one initial idea of an august teaching 
Church brought down fror antiquity through the channel of Apos- 
tolical Succession, and gathering all into one united body, through 
its ministry of preaching and its simple worship. This enthusiasm 
was fired by the firm persuasion that his own communion was a 
section of this one Church, and that it was now thoroughly 
aroused and bent on fulfilling its high mission. That a true 
teaching Church, in its fidelity to a primitive revelation, might 
teach doctrines and administer rites different from those in which 
he had been brought up, was a possibility which at that early 
stage he did not contemplate, and which, when he was confronted 
with it in a later stage, he resented. Hence, although subse- 
quently he was intensely moved by the Gorham Judgment and 
its surrender of the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, we 
find him disliking the publication of Hurrell Froude’s Remains 
in 1838, passing over unread the greater part of the Tracts for 
the Times, “unable to profess to understand or to have studied 
Mr. Isaac Williams’ Zvacts on Reserve”) (in communicating 


1 Vol. i. p. 307. 
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religious knowledge), much disliking Tract XC., and considering 
that Newman 


in writing it, placed himself quite outside the Church of England in 
point of spirit and sympathy.! 


If we are right in supposing that this was Mr. Gladstone’s 
doctrinal position, and that he held to it consistently all through, 
we have at least an hypothesis which helps to explain the entire 
course of his action in regard to theological matters. To 
explain this fully, however, we must also take into account his 
personal temperament. His remarkable diligence in seeking 
information, and still more remarkable power of retaining it, 
filled his mind with a vast store of knowledge which caused 
him to be in this respect among the wonders of his age. But 
if his knowledge was thus extensive, it lacked much in depth, 
nor does he seem to have had the same craving for probing as 
for ascertaining facts. It would not be difficult to indicate this 
note of superficiality in the mass of the political measures with 
which his name is associated. Opinions will differ as to how far 
these were in themselves beneficial or injurious, individually or 
collectively, nor is that the point at which we are looking. The 
point is that Mr. Gladstone’s tendency was to see in them 
merely what was on or near the surface, their external character, 
and the more palpable and immediate consequences, and 
especially the issues of freedom, progress, justice, or amity 
likely to ensue from them, and it was upon these that he based 
his advocacy. This was indeed the secret of his success as a 
popular statesman, for it is just in that way that the majority 
of men grasp their subjects, and Mr. Gladstone’s followers 
were naturally captivated by one who could see with their own 
eyes, and then through the fire of his genius and the force of 
his passion give intense expression to their ideas, and so 
enable them to combine together enthusiastically for united 
action. What they did not heed, and what their leader did not 
trouble to examine, were the deep-laid and slowly-acting causes 
which for the time might have no appreciable effects, but which 
must necessarily exercise a complicated and powerful influence 
in determining the ulterior results of his legislation. And so of 
his ventures in criticism. His Homeric Studies were useful for 
their keen scrutiny of a certain class of literary features in the 
poems, but they show no grasp of the real critical problem ; 


1 [bid. p. 306. 
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and the same must be said of his contributions to the higher 
criticism of the Pentateuch or of the Gospels. 

But to apply.these considerations to the determination of 
his place in the Oxford Movement. Only a marvellously 
prophetic mind, we have heard him say, could have foretold 
that this Movement, which in the thirties bade fair to be all 
in the service of the communion in which it was born, would 
in ten or twelve years’ time issue in the departure of so many 
for Rome, and in the generation of parties and harassing party 
strifes among those who remained faithful. So it appeared to 
Mr. Gladstone, with his disposition to remain on the surface, 
and be content with certain proximate and conspicuous results 
of the revived belief in a teaching Church of Apostolic descent 
—to wit, a loving attachment to the Anglican Church its 
formularies and worship, the infusion of life and vigour and of 
reverence into the celebration of its offices and sacraments, the 
solicitous cultivation of the interior spiritual life, and a fervent 
dedication of life to the service of good works. But others, with 
more penetrative minds, might have predicted almost from the 
first the possibility of the then nascent Movement being pregnant 
with far-reaching issues, involving perhaps the disturbance 
of many comfortable arrangements and habits then in tranquil 
possession. For if the Church were a divine institution, and 
therefore traced its descent back to the Apostolic age, its 
teaching must be conformed to that of primitive Christianity, 
and the writings of the Fathers must be examined to discover 
in what this consisted, and this again when discovered must be 
compared with the teaching of their own modern communion— 
this latter teaching having also been first of all accurately 
ascertained, and distinguished from the views of individuals 
and parties. And then, again, if the Church were a divine 
institution, what were the laws of its being, and must it not 
be world-wide, and if so, in what relation did their own local 
communion stand to the Christian communions elsewhere ? 
We have only to refer to Newman’s Afologia, and to Manning’s 
letters and diaries which Mr. Purcell has made public, in order 
to see how these questions presented themselves one after 
another to their minds, eventually leading them on to the 
decision that they must seek elsewhere than in the communion 
of their birth the haven towards which the ideas of the 
Movement logically tended. And so, though perhaps in a less 
degree, it doubtless was with many of the distinguished leaders 
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who continued as Anglicans to the end. They had been led 
to face the self-same questions, but gave them different 
solutions. Repelled by certain features in our Catholic system, 
they either sought to graft the teaching of the Fathers on their 
own communion, or else they finally abandoned the root-ideas 
from which they had started, in the feeling that ideas which 
worked out to such conclusions could not really be sound. And 
hence from the clash of these conflicting views among 
themselves and with the views of those to whom the Movement 
had never appealed, as likewise from the cdntinuance of 
secessions on the part of others whom the Movement influenced 
as it influenced Newman and Manning, there sprang in due 
course those troubles for the Anglican Church, the presence 
of which, according to Mr. Gladstone’s estimate, caused it “to 
bleed from every pore.” 


Mr. Gladstone, we are surmising, never understood these 
results of the Movement, because, as belonging to a certain 
type of mind, he never really entered into its interior spirit. 
But his part in the Gorham case may be perhaps cited as 
against this hypothesis, for undoubtedly he was deeply moved 
on that occasion, and went to the extent of feeling that his 
Church was in imminent danger of shipwreck. To his brother- 
in-law, Lord Lyttleton,) he wrote saying “the case of the 
Church of England is a very dismal one, and almost leaves men 
to choose between a broken heart and no heart at all,’ and toa 
clerical friend,? on April 9, 1850, “fully believing that the death 
of the Church of England is among the alternative issues of 
the Gorham case ;” and in like terms he wrote to Manning ® “ of 
the present hideous system,” and pronounced that “it was for 
ever and for all that this battle (against the said system) is to 
be fought in the Church of England.” Still it must be noted 
that the doctrine then at stake was the very fundamental 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration which the Anglican Prayer 
Book seemed clearly to enunciate, and it must be noted also 
that Mr.Gladstone’s anxieties do not seem to have continued 
very long. When the famous Declaration against the Gorham 
Judgment was being discussed and signed by Manning, Hope, 
Pusey, and others, he refused to be among the signatories,* and 


1 Vol. i. p. 381. 2 Jbid. p. 582. 3 Purcell’s Life of Manning, vol. i. p. 537. 
4 Mr. Purcell, in his Life of Cardinal Manning (vol. i. p. 530), has a document, 
written in 1885, in which the Cardinal gives a circumstantial account of the signing of 
the Declaration at Mr. Gladstone’s house, and states that Mr. Gladstone based his own 
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although he proposed and personally adopted the alternative 
of addresses to the Bishops, calling on them to disavow the 
Judgment, he did not manifest much distress when it appeared 
that the Bishops were going to do nothing. Indeed he seems 
to have quickly lost interest in the matter, except in so far as it 
led to the secession of some of his friends, nor can we who look 
back from the distance of half a century fail to perceive that 
the Gorham Judgment agitation marked a turning-point in the 
course of Mr. Gladstone’s religious activities. Since that time 
the Anglican Church has sustained many more blows similar in 
kind but graver in degree, some requiring her to tolerate still 
more radical heresies in her beneficed ministers and dignitaries, 
others striking at other doctrines which the Oxford School 
regards as essential to Catholicity, by condemnation of the ritual 
in which they find their natural expression. But never since 
that time was Mr. Gladstone’s pen, so vehement otherwise in its 
denunciations of what he deemed abuses, heard to protest 
against “the present miserable system,” or to declare that the 
“death of the Church of England was among the alternative 
issues” to the existing crisis. On him, as on Manning, it would 
seem that the Gorham Judgment made a lasting impression, 
and the parting of their ways was by a deviation on either 
side. 

There is the further point to consider in Gladstone’s religious 
temperament, namely, his attitude towards the Catholic Church 
and the converts who went over to it. It was both an attraction 
and a repulsion, and we see the germs of each in that life- 
shaping sensation he experienced as far back as 1832, beneath 
the dome of St. Peter’s. It was impossible in such surroundings 
to take in “the august conception of the Church of Christ,” 
of a Church embracing all lands and races, and organizing them 
into a common body of fervent worshippers, without, at the 
same time, bewailing the divisions with which the actual 
Christendom is torn, and yet recognizing that in the “ Church 


refusal to sign on the obligation of his oath as a Privy Councillor. It seems that, 
when the Life appeared, Mr. Gladstone wrote to ‘‘ disavow and disclaim altogether 
Manning’s statement as it stands.” Mr. Morley now gives the text of this letter 
(vol. i. p. 380). The conflict of recollections implies that the truth lies somewhere 
between the two, but it is not a point of much consequence. Mr. Gladstone had, at 
all events, as it seems to us, a solid *‘ interior ground ” for refusing his signature, even 
apart from any question of his agreement with its sense. The Declaration was of 
course well intended, but was a somewhat crude device for determining what must 
be the future action of those who made it. 
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of Rome” the ideal was strikingly and extensively realized. 
Hence he was always prepared “to entertain love for the 
Church of Rome in respect of her virtues and her glories,” 
as he wrote to Manning in 1845,! and showed this readiness 
habitually through life when brought into contact with the 
features in her which he liked. On the other hand, there were 
the “mass of intervening encumbrances,” the doctrines and 
usages of this great Church which, especially in the foreign 
dress in which he found them on the Continent, repelled him 
and excited his indignation. He had not got it in him to sit 
down quietly, like Newman, to think them all out and refer 
them to principles, discriminating between what was substance 
in them and what was due only to the form it must inevitably 
take when passed through’ the mould of un-English modes 
of feeling and expression. As Lord Aberdeen said of him 
in a different connexion,? “when he had convinced himself 
perhaps by abstract reasoning of some view, he thought that 
every one else ought at once to see it as he did, and would 
make no allowance for difference of opinion.” So he persuaded 
himself that as the Catholic doctrines and usages were objec- 
tionable to him and to English Protestants, their objectionable 
character must be equally apparent to the authorities of the 
Roman Church, who were convicted therefore of keeping up 
these encumbrances to unity for purely egoistic purposes. 
And the more he saw of what attracted him in the Catholic 
Church, the more he grew indignant that such perversity 
should keep him estranged from it, until he developed a 
downright antipathy for its rulers which grew intenser with 
each successive occasion—such as the publication of the 
Syllabus, of the Vatican Decrees, of the Bull condemning 
Anglican Orders—when the Holy See, instead of abandoning 
some of its positions, as he was always fondly anticipating that 
it must do sooner or later, seemed intent only on reaffirming 
and accentuating them. It is true that this sequence of feeling 
in regard to the Catholic Church is to some extent necessarily 
that of any member of a communion like the Anglican; any, 
that is, who is not disposed to judge the religion of his Catholic 
neighbours wholly bad and scandalous. But what was special 
in Mr. Gladstone was his vivid recognition of the power of the 
Catholic system to foster holy living, and a deep sense of the 
scandal of schism, and a consequent intensity, proportionate to 
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his ardent nature, with which he took to heart the hopelessness 
of seeing his own ideas of reunion realized. 

Naturally these causes which made him so bitter against 
the Holy See imparted a corresponding bitterness to his 
irritation against seceders and proselytizers. Catholics perhaps 
make insufficient allowance for the irritation of Anglicans in 
regard to conversions. The experience is one to which happily 
we are not much accustomed, but if we try to realize what 
must be the feelings of men who see, time after time, colleagues, 
of whose talents, piety, devotedness, and other estimable qualities 
they have been the witnesses, unexpectedly fall from their ranks, 
and presently invite others to do the same, we shall understand 
how natural it must be for them, particularly for those among 
them without power to enter into the minds of others, to cherish 
a deep sense of wrong sustained. We are not inclined then to 
condemn overmuch Mr. Gladstone’s indignation against the 
converts. Merely we take note of it, and of its singular bitter- 
ness, as among the characteristic features of his religious 
attitude. Thus of the “ proselytizers” he writes to the Duchess 
of Sutherland in 1859.) 


The proselytizing agency of the Roman Church in this country I 
take to be one of the worst of the religious influences of the age. I do 
not mean as to its motives, for these I do not presume to touch, nor 
feel in any way called upon to question. But I speak of its effects, 
and they are most deplorable. The social misery that has been caused, 
not for truth, but for loss of truth, is grievous enough but is not all, for 
to those who are called converts, and to those who made them, we owe 
a very large proportion of the mischiefs and scandals within our own 
communion, that have destroyed the faith of many, and that are, 
I fear, undermining the very principle of faith in thousands and tens 
of thousands who as yet suspect not the process nor the cause. 


Here he speaks of effects—in terms which it might be hard 
to square with the facts. His words in regard to Newman and 
Manning are special instances of his incapacity to do justice 
to the motives of seceders. In 1843, two years, that is to say, 
before his reception into the Catholic Church, Newman resigned 
his fellowship and his benefices, gave up all ministerial work, 
and entered into lay communion at Littlemore. What did it 
forebode, all were asking, and Manning, with whom he was 
then on terms of intimacy, wrote anxiously asking him what 
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were his motives. The result was a correspondence, Newman’s 
part in which was three letters explaining his state of mind, and 
allowing Manning to make free use of the letters. The letters 
are in the Apologia, where they are described as addressed “to 
a friend who had every claim on me to be frank with him,” on 
October 14, 25, and 31, 1843. Nor could anything be more 
frank and intelligible. Four years previously he had been 
shaken by a study of certain ancient controversies, and since 
then he had been trying to hold on, till he found proof after 
proof that the Anglican authorities would have nothing to do 
with his endeavours to vindicate a Catholic character for their 
Church. Now he felt he could no longer honestly teach in her 
name, and had gone into retirement that he might pursue his 
inquiries more freely. But Manning sent the letters to Gladstone, 
who wrote back two letters in reply.1 He puts the most strained 
construction on Newman’s straightforward phrases, convicts him 
of using language “more like the expressions of some Faust 
gambling for his soul than the records of the inner life of 
a great Christian teacher;” talks of the “gross moral incoherence 
between the parts of his two statements,” and comments in his 
diary, “ How are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war 
perished ?” 

Although he came afterwards to think of him with 
something of veneration, Gladstone seems never to have been 
particularly drawn to Newman in the latter’s Anglican days. 
With Manning it was otherwise. “Our communications,” he 
says to him in the same letter of October 30, 1843, in which 
he reflected so severely on Newman’s letters from  Little- 
more, “have now for many years been too warm, free, and 
confiding to make it necessary, as I trust, to say what a resource 
and privilege it is for me to take counsel with you upon those 
absorbing subjects and upon the fortunes of the Church,” and 
when, in April, 1857, he heard of his and Mr. Hope’s reception, 
he wrote (to Bishop Wilberforce):? “I do indeed feel the loss of 
Manning, if and so far as I am capable of feeling anything. ... 
I never can form I suppose with any other two men [Zz, 
Manning and James Hope] the habits of communicative 
counsel and dependence in which I have now for from fifteen 
to eighteen years lived with them both.” And yet how tart he 
was to Manning, how ready to charge him with unbecoming 


1 Vol. i. p. 311, and Purcell’s Life of Manning, vol. i. p. 242. 
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and uncandid dispositions, as soon as he learnt that he was on 
the verge of seceding, can be read in the letters to him in the 
autumn and winter of 1850, “The reasoning of your letter,” 
he writes on September 8th of that year, in the curiously 
involved style he frequently affected, “. .. extorts from me 
by force the question, whether your intellect is for the moment 
in the class of those of which the extreme power and facility, 
and their satisfaction, unconscious often yet a great reality, in 
their own vivid play, become snares to the possessor, and 
seduce him from fixity by the smoothness and ease they show 
in movement.”! And the passage just quoted from the letter 
to Bishop Wilberforce continues : 


My intellect does deliberately reject the grounds on which 
Manning has proceeded. Indeed they are such as go far to destroy 
my confidence, which was once and far too long at the highest point, 
in the healthiness and soundness of his. 


And to Mr. Purcell after Manning’s death—that is to say, 
after forty years of alternating coldness and rapprochement of 
interrelations—he said harshly, 


Our common bond was interest in the Anglican cause . . . we had 
nothing else in common. Manning never spoke to me of his friends. 
When he became a Catholic our friendship died a natural death. 


And yet the documents published in Cardinal Manning’s 
Life show how trying and heart-rending was the conflict 
through which, almost in spite of himself, he had been driven 
to sacrifice long cherished associations, and to tear himself up 
by the very roots, out of the feeling that truth was calling him. 
A man in stress so sore might surely have claimed to be dealt 
with sympathetically by so old a friend. True, it may be said 
that Mr. Gladstone did not know of all this course of searching 
and harassing investigation through which his friend had gone. 
But that is just it. It was the defect of his mind that he could 
not enter into the religious convictions and perplexities of 
others, and so instinctively they refrained from confiding such 
matters to him. 

But this estimate of the religious side of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character would be incomplete, if we were to leave out of 
account the strange contradictions in his personality. Mr. Morley 
quotes Queen Victoria as having on one occasion said a deep 


1 Life of Manning, i. p. 571. 
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thing to Archbishop Benson. “As I get older,” she said, “I 
cannot understand the world. I cannot comprehend its 
frivolities and Jittlenesses, it seems to me as if they were all 
a little mad.”! This, of course, was not said of Mr. Gladstone, 
still, after what is recorded in this biography of her Majesty’s 
relations with Mr. Gladstone, one cannot but feel that she 
found him a very unintelligible person. At one moment 
he came into her presence, such a courtly gentleman, grave, 
dignified, so high-minded in his principles, and so delicate in 
all his perceptions, and yet presently afterwards she heard of 
him stumping the country, plunging with the utmost violence 
into his political campaign, and recklessly stirring up popular 
passions. And the same impression seems to have been made 
by him on Pius IX., who judged him, of course, from his 
religious side. He received him twice in audience during his 
visit to Rome in 1867. “I like, but do not understand 
Mr. Gladstone,” he said afterwards. We know from a private 
source that Pius IX. said somewhat later to one of his Camerierz, 
a Spaniard, in a curious blend of Spanish and Italian, “ma 
Gladstoné! El misuraba sus palabras.” It may, therefore, have 
been his involved language which Pius IX. found evasive, 
and distrusted. Still it is probable that his chief difficulty 
in understanding him was like the Queen’s. How was it 
possible that this grave and amiable gentleman, who during 
the audiences had shown such an appreciative interest in 
Catholic subjects, and such an evident desire to judge them 
fairly and rightly, could be the same man who had lent ear 
to the wilful slanders of Italian Revolutionists, and on the 
faith of their words filled Europe with his reckless denuncia- 
tions of Papal and Neapolitan rule. But the fact is that 
to understand him it is necessary to take into account his 
liability to lose his balance and fall under the influence of an 
imperious and indomitable temper, whenever any of his 
cherished attachments or prejudices were touched. If in his 
equable moods he was charming, in these passionate moods 
he was terrible; and it was during the paroxysms of these 
terrible moods that he used to burst out, for all the world like 
a river in flood, imputing the most malignant intentions to the 
Holy See; recommending the Italian Government, in revenge 
for the Vatican Decrees, to create a schism by nominating 
Bishops without reference to the Vatican; groundlessly 
1 Vol. i. p. 199. 
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impeaching the loyalty of peaceful-loving English Catholics ; 
even going so far as to suggest depriving them of civil tolera- 
tion;! and trying his hardest to stir up against them that 
dangerous and unscrupulous force, Protestant bigotry. 

Still, though it would be an untruthful picture which 
should leave out of account these less noble features in 
Mr. Gladstone’s life and character, we can look back now on 
his career as a whole, and remembering the fulness of heart 
with which he desired to dedicate his life to God, his fervent 
piety, his courageous if inadequate efforts to defend the Christian 
faith by his writings, his bold opposition in a time of panic 
to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and his battles for the removal 
of the yoke of Protestant domination from the necks of Catholics 
in Ireland,—we can cordially repeat, with Lord Salisbury, the 
encomium with which the article began: “He was a great 
example of a great Christian man.” 

Se Se 
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A Great Social Work. 





THE last ten years have witnessed a striking -development of 
Catholic social institutions in Belgium. The need for them has 
been great and pressing,—a particularly rabid form of socialism 
having assumed, especially in the west, the most menacing 
proportions,—and it has been met with a thoroughness and 
efficacy which demand the admiration of all Catholics. It is 
with one of the most important of these institutions, that of 
retreats for workmen, that the present paper is concerned ; and 
the story of its remarkable development, besides possessing an 
almost romantic interest as a chapter of social and religious 
history, is not without its practical lessons for Catholics in this 
country. 

For although our social problems in England have, owing in 
great measure to our national temperament, assumed a very 
different form from those which confront the Catholics of 
Belgium, yet the radical evil against which the latter have to 
fight is powerful in our midst, and is alarmingly on the increase. 
It is in brief the rapid growth in our large towns of a frankly 
materialistic working class, living in a world of their own, and 
quite out of reach of those channels of religious influence 
which under earlier conditions were sufficient for their needs. 

The gravity of the problem cannot be over-estimated. We 
are all aware how, in the last few years, the national centre of 
gravity has been shifting towards this class. It is the new city 
race that is becoming so significant—a race of men who are 
markedly different in physique, in conditions of life, in habits, in 
aims, from any previous type of Englishman, and who have become 
hopelessly out of touch with spiritual influences which might 
give their existence a meaning. They have no framework to 
their lives. They are a great power running waste, an aimless 
stream drifting in dull acquiescence they know not whither. 
We are not now speaking of the destitute and the criminal, the 
absolute pariahs of society who constitute a separate problem 
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of their own. We are thinking rather of the more or less skilled 
workman, obtaining a fair wage, who is by no means destitute 
of excellent natural virtue, and whose life is not notably an 
unhappy one. 

It might seem as though there were something almost of 
affectation in excessive solicitude for such a class as this. We 
shall be reminded of the foolishness of trying to raise their 
lives to some ideal standard of our own; of the want of 
perspective displayed by those who imagine that the dulness 
and uninspired routine of such an existence must constitute a 
permanent source of unhappiness to those who are condemned 
to it. It is surely enough, it will be said, that these people are 
decently fed and clad, and in the main, honest ; and that they 
have opportunities of mental and spiritual improvement— 
libraries, museums, cheap literature, social organizations, churches 
—within their reach. 

Yet no thoughtful man, we submit, can regard with any 
other feeling save dismay and apprehension certain growing 
features which are coming to characterize this new city class, 
respectable and comfortable as it may appear at first sight. 
That this class itself is unaware of its peril does not make that 
peril less real. The fact remains that this vast, isolated, self- 
sufficing, self-interested class is becoming steeped in the crudest 
materialism. 

As a recent author has well said : 

A background to life,—some common bond uniting, despite the 
discordance of competitive struggle,—some worthy object of enthusiasm 
or devotion behind the aimless passage of the years,—some spiritual 
force or ideal elevated over the shabby scene of temporary failure,— 
this is the great imperative need of the masses in our great cities to-day. 
With this the mere discomforts incidental to changing conditions of life 
and the specific remediable social evils can be contemplated with 
equanimity ; without it the drifting through time of the interminable 
multitude of the unimportant becomes a mere nightmare vision of a 
striving, signifying nothing ; doing and undoing without end! No 
material comfort, increased intellectual alertness, or wider capacity of 
attainment will occupy the place of this one fundamental need. The 
only test of progress which is to be anything but a mere animal rejoic- 
ing over mere animal pleasure is the development and spread of some 
spiritual ideal which will raise into an atmosphere of effort and 
distinction the life of the ordinary man. 


To those who have at heart the welfare of the country and 
the empire, even though they have little sympathy with revealed 
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religion, this want of an ideal is appalling enough. They 
realize that the social fabric is being rent by the decay of the 
old feelings of responsibility between employer and employed, 
by the frankly monetary basis on which human relationships 
are coming to rest, and by the elevation of an irresponsible 
and interested press to the position of arbiter of right and 
wrong. 

How much more must any sincere Catholic lament the 
desolation of such a prospect. Regarding life as a probation of 
solemn import and man as heir to the Communion of Saints, he 
cannot but grieve at the countless thousands who regard it but 
as “a watch or a vision between a sleep and a sleep,” and who 
are missing the priceless opportunity which it affords. To such 
a one the map of greater London with its six and a half millions 
is a heart-breaking sight. 

The actual evil of this state of thing is for us in England 
largely disguised by the very isolation in which the city-worker 
lives. Owing partly to national temperament, partly to political 
conditions, he has not yet made his presence obvious to other 
sections of the community. In Belgium, as we have said, he is 
organized into Socialist bodies, and the violence of his methods 
makes it impossible to ignore the danger. But who shall say 
that our condition is the more satisfactory, or that we are not 
lulled into a false security in fondly imagining that our national 
good sense will save us from an utter rending apart of the social 
fabric? And may we not go even further and say that the 
Socialism of the Continent is at least an expression, however 
crude and mistaken, of certain needs which these people natur- 
ally and properly feel? It provides them with a cause and an 
enthusiasm however wrong ; an organization, however perverse 
in aim. Are we better off for the apathetic form which 
materialism assumes in this country? Our windows are the 
safer—for the present ; but what about our ideals? 

It is no wonder that thinking men have well-nigh despaired 
of a remedy. 

Setting aside the possibilities of Government action direct 
and indirect, and considering the influence of the Church, we 
cannot fail to see how inadequate her resources are for dealing 
with the problem, whether in its Continental or its English form. 
In England we have the special difficulty of lack of clergy and 
of resources ; and we are hampered by the mass of our poor. 
But here, as abroad, the greater difficulty is the inaccessibility 
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of the city working class. They do not in the main come to 
church, for they do not know the Church, or understand its 
bearing on their lives. Of course we must not overlook the 
smallness of our numbers, or forget the amount of excellent 
organization that has been effected by our priests. But we are 
considering a great class tendency—a class tendency which is 
bound to make itself felt among Catholic workmen—and we 
realize just this about it, that the need of religion must in future 
be pressed upon the consciousness of men with greater insistence 
and more personal appeal in proportion as their aloofness from 
the rest of the community increases. 

How then can we impress this unwieldy mass? As they 
will not come to church, sermons and instructions do not reach 
them. ‘“ Missions” are no doubt a power for good, but they do 
not deal specifically with this particular evil. The workman 
who lives apart must be dealt with apart. As for “settlements,” 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of active workers 
seems for the present insuperable. All previous experiments 
point in one direction. The city worker has become too 
inaccessible to be reached by ordinary channels. No plan can 
succeed which does not approach him through his own leaders 
and representatives, and which does not appeal to wants which 
he at least inchoately feels. 

We have dwelt at such length on the magnitude and seeming 
hopelessness of the problem in both countries, because it is only 
by so doing that we can realize the significance of the Belgian 
houses of retreat for workmen, and understand their bearing on 
our own needs. It is no common parochial work that we are 
about to describe ; no mere devotional practice for the edifica- 
tion of the pious. It is the solution of the problem how to 
reach the masses ; it is the elevation into a spiritualized organi- 
zation of the shapeless, hopeless mass of toiling humanity ; it 
is the transformation, under seemingly desperate circumstances 
and in an incredibly short time, of thousands of indifferent, 
disaffected, or even irreligious and embittered workmen into 
veritable apostles, centres of light and strength to their 
fellows. 

Of course the notion of retreats to workmen is no new one 
in the Church. Sanctioned by the Holy See and the Episco- 
pate, they have already played a great part in the sanctification 
of Catholics, and many districts abroad owe their present sturdy 
faith to this practice. But in view of the growing importance 
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and isolation of the workman, a new chapter in their history 
may be said to have commenced. 

The first house devoted to the purpose was opened at Fayt- 
Manage in 1891. Three years later a similar institution started 
at Ghent. Arlon followed in 1896, Lierre in 1899, and finally 
Liége in 1901. Besides these there are similar houses of 
retreat for women workers. 

So within the last twelve years five houses of retreat for 
workmen have sprung up in Belgium. Some of the effects of 
the work will be described hereafter. For the present let us 
merely give a few figures to show the extent to which it has 
been taken up. 

At the first foundation, that of Fayt-Manage, 18 retreats 
were given in the first five months to 215 men. In 1898 there 
were 33 retreats to 902 men; in 1901 45 retreats to 1,712 men. 
The total number of retreats for the first ten years was 328 ; 
they were followed by 9,353 men, by far the greater part of 
whom were workmen. 

At Lierre the numbers are still greater. In three years 
(1900—1902) we have 170 retreats to 7,399 men. At Ghent in 
the last six years there have been 252 retreats to 7,927 men. 
At Liége the first eighteen months witnessed 51 retreats to 
1,800 men. 

At present, though the oldest of these houses has been in 
existence but twelve years and the newest only two, the 
numbers for the year amount to some éex thousand men. The 
work of retreats for women shows a similarly satisfactory 
progress, 

Consider what these figures mean. Ten thousand men in 
one year have come to spend three days in_ seclusion, 
prayer, and earnest thought. They have made the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. They have put aside their business 
for that time in order to think of God, of their souls, of the 
example of Christ, of the meaning and dignity of their lives, 
of their duties as of their privileges. The Church has been 
exhibited to them as the divine foundation, answering all the 
needs of the human heart, binding men together in a great 
communion, giving worth to the humblest life, and meaning to 
the most trivial action. In the vast majority of cases they 
have gone out from their retreat changed men,—tranquillized, 
strong, hopeful, humble, and anxious to spread among their 
fellows the benefits they have received. They return to their 
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workshops and their factories more reliable workmen, more 
conscientious, more painstaking ; so that even their non-Catholic 
employers, who regard the work only on its social side, are 
found to give it their substantial support. They return to their 
parishes not merely better and devouter Catholics, but valuable 
auxiliaries to their pastors; the thorny question of lay- 
co-operation solves itself to the utmost satisfaction of all, and 
the community is welded together with the happiest results. 
The Bishops have welcomed the work with a litany of com- 
mendation as “ The means far excellence of establishing souls in 
the practice of good works,’—“ An institution which satisfies 
the most ardent wish, the deszderio desideravi of the pastor,”— 
“ A solitude from which men go forth positively transformed ;” 
“A work which deservedly occupies the first place among 
social works ;” “A work which is fundamental and perhaps 
unique ;” “The popular remedy for all our ills ;” and other like 
commendations. 

The Belgian clergy bear similar testimony, and from all 
sides come accounts of the wonderful results produced by the 
new work, which provides for the great need of parochial life 
to-day. That need is, as the Bishop of Tournai has lately 
pointed out, the creation of a group of profoundly pious and 
devoted laymen to help the clergy in their laborious ministry ; 
above all, of devoted Catholic workmen to influence the solid 
and unheeding mass of their fellow-workers. The workman 
must be reached by the workman. Hence the value of these 
retreats, which by no means inculcate a selfish sauve guz peut of 
mistaken spirituality—an egoistic withdrawal of interest from 
this world in the prospect of a better. On the contrary, the 
dominant desire on the part of those who have made them is 
to “confirm their brethren,’—to put before their fellows the 
need of a background to life which will make them better 
citizens as well as better Christians. The retreats everywhere 
bear the same general features. It may not be uninteresting to 
sketch briefly the conditions under which they are given and the 
atmosphere which pervades them. As an example we may take 
the newest house, that of Xhovémont, near Liége. 

The house stands on a high hill overlooking the city. It is 
a light, spacious building, containing about fifty bed-rooms for 
those who make the retreats, a large recreation-room, a 
devotional chapel, a dining-hall, and rooms reserved for the 
small staff of Jesuit Fathers who conduct the retreats. Along 
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the front of the house runs a glass-covered terrace where the 
men can walk in all weathers. 

Far below us is Liége and the winding Meuse; not altogether 
unlovely with its forest of spires and background of hills. But 
there is a grim, strenuous look about it too, and from over the 
hills to the right come the dull clouds of smoke from the works 
at Seraing,—in striking contrast to the calm freshness of our 
immediate surroundings. This is the first great advantage of 
such a house,—the men get away for three days from their daily 
routine of city work with its sordid environment. It is a new 
experience for them ; at every turn they find evidence that they 
are face to face with a new world of ideas. The silence, the 
constant round of devotional exercises, the prayer in common, 
the quiet thought in their own rooms, the devotional reading 
during their meals, the presence of holy pictures and images,— 
all give emphasis to the great truths put before their minds three 
or four times a day in the meditations. These meditations 
follow the familiar method of St. Ignatius. The soul is with- 
drawn from its distracting surroundings and conventional 
estimates ; it considers the great purpose of human life which is 
the glory of God by the manifestation of His excellence in 
man ; it considers its own duties in view of that purpose; it 
reflects how in the past it has thwarted that purpose by sin and 
irregularity ; it looks upon Christ as the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, enabling man to fulfil that purpose aright. Confession 
on the second day and Holy Communion on the third bring 
cleansing and strength. Every afternoon there is an instruction 
adapted to the special needs of the men. Only those who have 
witnessed the retreats can have any idea of the wonderful 
miracles of grace which they normally effect. The men—plain 
workmen for the most part—enter upon the retreat with some 
bewilderment and even apprehension. Some are merely 
awkward; others almost defiant. By the second day the 
change is seen in their faces. They are very much in 
earnest, — hopeful and courageous, and for the most part as 
simple and docile as children. It is touching to hear their 
expressions of gratitude for the benefits they have gained 
from their retreat, which all are sorry to quit at the end of 
three days. 

This intense spiritual experience is no vague sentimentalism. 
It is the deliberate and reasonable adoption of a new attitude 
with regard to life. Moreover, its effects are permanent and 
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solid as well as intense ; and this leads us to what is an essential 
feature of the system. 

A new view of life, a new outlook upon the world, a new 
equipment of purposes and resolutions,—these are not to be 
gained once and for all even at the price of a three days’ 
retreat. It is obvious that they must be sustained by careful 
organization and reinforced by constant reminder. Accordingly 
we find in Belgium that those who have made retreats are 
organized in their various parishes into bodies for the purpose 
of Holy Communion, consultation, and encouragement. 

Of this work of subsequent organization, which is as 
important as that of the retreats themselves, something may be 
said hereafter. For the present we may merely refer to an 
eminently practical little pamphlet on the subject published 
this year, entitled “Un plan d’organisation paroissiale,’ and 
obtainable for twopence halfpenny at La Maison de N.D. du 
Travail, Fayt-Manage, Belgium. It treats of the practical 
working of the retreats, the selection of subjects, their subsequent 
organization, and the like; and to it we must refer those who 
desire to know more particulars of an enterprise which we can 


do no more than introduce to notice. 
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Our Polish and Lithuanian Immigrants. 
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“ THE present movement of immigration may be said to have 
begun about 1880, and is drawn mainly from the Jewish 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe.” 

The above quotation fairly indicates the general trend of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration. The 
question has been treated by the Royal Commissioners as if it 
were but a phase of the great Semitic problem, that fous et origo 
malt, But although the great bulk of the alien immigrants who 
come to England from Eastern Europe are jews, there yet 
remains a very considerable non-Semitic residue. During the 
period covered by the inquiry a very large number of Poles and 
Lithuanians have come to England. They form quite con- 
siderable colonies in Glasgow, Woolwich, Silvertown, and 
Bethnal Green. With hardly an exception they are Catholics. 

The Russian Empire sends us very few Orthodox immi- 
grants. The few who come are either members of sects like 
the Doukhobors fleeing from the tender mercies of the Holy 
Synod, or else sailors or artisans leaving their country after 
labour troubles. The Orthodox peasant seldom quits Russia, 
the land system is favourable to him, and on the whole not 
more than about a hundred genuine Greek-Orthodox Russian 
emigrants come to England in the course of the year. It is not 
so with the Catholic Pole and Lithuanian of the same class, for 
they tend more and more to abandon Russia for England or the 
United States. 

Although the immediate cause of this exodus of Poles and 
Lithuanians is economic, the dire pressure of poverty and the 
sense of a hopeless future, yet the ultimate and real force that 
drives them into exile is the hatred which Russia bears to the 
Faith. A brief review of their history may be of interest 
to readers of THE MONTH, and may help to awaken sympathy 
for those strangers in our midst who in a very real sense are 
modern Confessors, exiles for conscience sake. 
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The districts from which they come form the so-called North- 
Western and South-Western Provinces of Russia. These two 
provinces formed the Marches of the ancient Kingdom of Poland, 
the “ Oukraina” or border-countries. The original settlers were 
landless nobles from Poland who gathered together sturdy 
bands of free peasants and colonists and with their aid held 
these Marches against the Tartar and the Turk. In return for 
their military services they received free grants of land, and in 
some cases, where exceptional valour had been displayed, 
Poland rewarded whole colonies and villages by the grant to 
all their inhabitants of the zndigenatum nobilitatis of the 
Republic. It is one of the saddest ironies of history that when 
the Turk was finally repulsed many of these peasant-nobles 
lost their free holdings. - It was too late then to establish a 
“commendation” system of tenure, and the greater number of 
these yeomen began to hold their lands from the great magnates 
and state officers of the Republic as “censitarii;” from being 
fteeholders they became customary tenants with some customary 
guarantees resembling those known in Ireland as the three F’s. 
This tenure if reasonably and sympathetically administered might 
not have proved onerous, but in the hands of Russia it became 
a potent engine of oppression. 

From the partition of Poland dates a new and most 
unhappy era in these border lands. It must be borne in mind 
that they were not, ethnographically speaking, Polish. The 
land-owning and land-holding class were Poles, but the peasants 
and serfs were Lithuanians or Little-Russians, Slavs of quite 
another race and language. It was a settled principle of 
Russian statecraft to destroy and root out every trace of Polish 
influence throughout these Marches. To achieve this it was 
necessary to cripple the Polish landowner, for he was the centre 
of rural life. The villages were but the dwellings of his serfs, 
the country town the market-place for his corn. Every factor 
of social life was a satellite of the lord’s manor. The whole 
organization of this manorial system was odious to the Russian 
conqueror, for it was Polish and Catholic. The Pole’s con- 
sciousness of an historic past could not be divorced even in 
thought from the faith he professed. In no other land, with the 
possible exception of Ireland, has the soul of nationhood been 
so bound up with the Catholic Faith ; a non-Catholic Poland is 
as unthinkable as a non-Catholic Ireland, both would have 
merged in the conqueror had they slipped from the Rock. We 
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get many traces of this spiritual kinship in Polish literature. 
The Dawn, by Krasinski, might well have been written by an 
Irish poet in the penal days. 

Like the English statesmen of the eighteenth century, the 
Russian statesmen of the nineteenth recognized in this union 
of Faith and Fatherland the most potent obstacle to their 
mistaken ideas of Imperial unity, based by the one on the 
Protestant religion “as by law established,” by the other on 
Holy Orthodox Russia. Both characteristically endeavoured 
to sweep away the obstacle by the institution of a system of 
disabilities which should be at once religious, social, and 
economic. We know how that system failed in Ireland, let us 
hope that the present century will see its final failure in Russia. 
But at present the system continues. 

The first step was to break the small Polish landowner. 
The great landlords could not be so readily crushed, but they 
could be weakened by the ruin of their fellow-countrymen. The 
means at first employed were violent, whole colonies and villages 
were kidnapped and transported. Then chicane lent its aid. 
The Oukase which emancipated the peasants was not alone 
a law for abolishing serfdom, it was also a Land Act on the very 
largest scale conferring enormous benefits on the peasants. 
The law was turned against the Poles in these provinces in a 
two-fold fashion. The great landlords were made to suffer in 
the division of the land among their former serfs wherever it 
was found that the serfs were racially non-Polish; the small 
Polish land-holder, who was to all intents and purposes a 
peasant, was carefully shut out from all benefit under the 
Oukase on the specious pretext that he was a“ noble,” thus 
turning the title won by the valour of his forebears against the 
Turk into an instrument of plunder. His status as “censitarius ” 
was modified from a customary into a contractual relation with 
the practical abolition of his former privileges. It was much 
the same change as was effected in Ireland by the Land Act of 
1860, and was followed by similar disastrous consequences to 
the peasantry. 

The crushing of the Polish insurrection of 1863 was quickly 
followed by a series of exceptional laws of special severity, 
comparable in some respects with the penal disabilities which 
affected Irish Catholics during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. In 1865 the Russian Government issued a decree 
forbidding Poles to acquire any land in the so-called North- 
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Western and South-Western Provinces by sale or bequest; 
they were only permitted to acquire land by inheritance. In 
1866 the Governor-General of Lithuania extended this decree 
to dwelling-houses, tenements and buildings in towns. The 
original aim of these laws was to create a breach between the 
non-Polish peasantry and the “noble,” the Polish magnate, 
squire, squireen, and small yeoman. By furthering class- 
antagonism, Russia hoped to hasten the unification of these 
provinces ; but as the results of her policy did not quite come 
up to her expectations, she gave a further twist to the screw and 
made the anti-Polish legislation more stringent. In 1885 the 
leasing of crown lands to Poles was forbidden, and they were not 
allowed to purchase any land that had been in the possession 
of the peasants. Ifa Pole happened to hold a mortgage on any 
land he was not allowed to foreclose ; he could not take a lease 
of any privately owned lands for a greater period than twelve 
years or renew his lease when it expired. The Pole was thus 
shut out from all prospect of acquiring real estate ; his ancestral 
acres, if there were any, might descend to him, but that was all. 
The peasants and small land-holders whose ideal was either to 
become freeholders or to increase their holdings were thus 
deprived of all hope of any economic future. 

Further, to weaken the land-holding class, the Russian 
administration contrived to keep these provinces in a chronic 
state of agricultural depression. The value of land was 
artificially lowered, and credit vanished. In other parts of 
Russia and in Poland proper there were many Land Banks, 
agricultural credit societies to help the farmer to tide over 
bad seasons. In the border provinces no such societies were 
tolerated, and the Polish and Russian Land Banks were 
forbidden to extend their operations to these districts. As the 
agricultural classes constituted from seventy to ninety per cent. 
of the population, it is easy to see what widespread misery was 
caused by this policy. 

There was little or no prospect of employment in the towns. 
For a century past trade had been monopolized by the Jews, 
and the Russian policy of the Jewish Pale had brought about 
such a congestion of traders in these provinces that even the 
Jews, with all their native genius for business, could not stand 
the cut-throat competition, and were every day leaving the 
country in greater numbers. What chance then had the Pole . 
to make a living in business? Russia also shut the door of 
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Government employment on her Polish subjects, even menial 
employment in the State institutions or national administration 
was forbidden. On the railways care was taken that the 
number of Poles employed as signalmen, guards, and so forth, 
did not exceed twenty-five per cent. of the whole ersonnel. 
Even in “deep” Russia the number of Poles employed on the 
railways and public works must not exceed forty per cent. of the 
total, and this is so even where skilled Russian artizans are not 
available. To private banking institutions hints were given 
not to employ too many Poles as clerks or even as porters. 
In the universities care is taken that too many professors are 
not of un-Orthodox origin. As we have said, Russian states- 
manship bases its concept of Imperial unity on the profession 
of Orthodoxy ; it is the /e¢tmotiv of its policy in dealing with 
all the varying problems of Russian life. Too many Catholics, 
or in general non-genuine Russians, must not be allowed to 
settle in any one district in ethnographical Russia. In these 
districts even the proportion of Polish scholars in the public 
schools is restricted. Similar disabilities affect Jews, and for 
similar reasons, but in general the views of the administration 
are more hostile to Catholics. Judaism is merely an element 
extraneous to Russian national life ; Catholicism, or Latinism, 
as the Russian contemptuously terms it, is regarded by him 
as actively hostile. This hatred of Latinism is quite peculiar ; 
Russian revolutionaries like Kropotkin share it with Conser- 
vatives like Pobydonotseff. It is not the mere odium theologicum, 
for Latinism to the Russian includes all forms of Polish and 
Western culture which depart from the Russian ideal. We 
have thus a culture-war superimposed on a religious and 
national persecution. 

In this war against the Polish proprietor it was part of the 
scheme of Russian policy to favour the peasant and thus create 
class-antagonism. As we have seen, the peasantry in these 
border districts were as a rule non-Polish by race. They were, 
however, fervent Catholics, and the authorities soon abandoned 
conciliatory measures. Up to 1885 the Government had 
regarded them as politically reliable, but after that date the 
peasant became suspect to the powers that be. All Catholics 
were included under the denomination of Poles, and the decrees 
prohibiting the acquisition of land by Poles were extended 
to all the non-Polish peasants who had sons in the higher 
schools or among the clergy, to those who were known to 
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be living on good terms with the Polish landowners, or who 
were observed to be zealous in the performance of their religious 
duties. This is how the Lithuanian peasant became involved 
in the persecution which had befallen his former lord. What 
we have said of anti-Polish measures applies even more 
stringently to the Lithuanian, who was harried with even 
greater vindictiveness. 

The Lithuanians were the last European race to be converted 
to Christianity. In his Preface to Conrad Wallenrod, the great 
poet, Adam Mickiewicz, gives the following account of that 
tiny nation that claims him as one of her most illustrious 
sons : 

The Lithuanian people comprised tribes of Lithuanians, Prussians, 
and Letts, and were sparse in numbers ; the lands they held were small 
and unfertile. Europe knew little of them until the thirteenth century, 
when the incursions of their neighbours forced them into activity. 
When the Prussian was submitting to the might of the Teutonic Order, 
the Lithuanian, leaving his woods and marshes, carried fire and sword 
into the neighbouring countries and soon became a terror to the North. 
History gives us but a very imperfect account of how a people so 
weak and so long in vassalage to the foreigner was able all at once to 
check and menace all its enemies; on the one hand waging ceaseless 
and deadly war on the Teutonic Knights, on the other raiding Poland, 
levying tribute on Great Novgorod, and penetrating even to the banks 
of the Volga and the Crimea. The most brilliant epoch in Lithuanian 
history was the days of Olgierd and of Witold, whose sway extended 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. But in its too sudden growth this 
immense State failed to evolve an inner force which could fuse together 
in one living mass all its heterogeneous parts. Lithuanian nationhood 
lost its proper colour through being spread over too vast a surface. 
The Lithuanians subjugated many Ruthenian tribes and had many 
political relations with Poland. But these Slavs, who had long been 
Christians, had attained a higher degree of civilization; although 
defeated or threatened by Lithuania, they won by their steady influence 
a moral victory over their mighty but barbarous oppressor, and absorbed 
her as the Chinese absorbed the Tartar invader. The Jagellons and 
their most powerful vassals became Poles; many Lithuanian princes 
in Ruthenia embraced the religion, language, and nationality of the 
Ruthenians. Thus the Grand-Duchy of Lithuania ceased to be 
Lithuanian, the Lithuanian people, properly so called, shrunk within 
their ancient borders, and their tongue was spoken no more at Court 
and among the magnates ; it was kept only among the common people. 

Lithuania presents the curious spectacle of a nation that has 
vanished in the vastness of its conquests, like a stream that after a 
great flood shrinks and flows in a narrower bed. 
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This great véle played by Lithuania while still pagan had 
very far-reaching results for Western Europe. On the one 
hand the Tartar power was checked in its Western march ; on 
the other Witold’s great victory over the Teutonic Order at 
Tanneberg, in 1410, effectually prevented the Eastern extension 
of Germanic influence. After her union with Poland during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, Lithuania 
was Poland’s right arm in her great fight for Christendom 
against the Tartar and the Turk. And in the days of sorrow 
and humiliation, when both peoples had come under the heel 
of Russia, Lithuania gave to Poland not only Mickiewicz the 
poet, but the patriot hero, Kosciusco. 

In history these two peoples stand linked together alike in 
victory and defeat, in joy and in sorrow. Yet in character and 
language they are very distinct. Lithuania has been called 
the Brittany of Poland, and its inhabitants show the same 
marked differentiation from the Polish type as the Breton from 
the Frenchman. This land of forests has given birth to a race 
of men as strong, sturdy, and enduring as its own age-honoured 
oaks. Like the Bretons, they still keep many old customs 
which date from pagan days, yet also like the Bretons they are 
a race of fervent and practical Catholics, and have proved 
themselves valorous confessors in the day of persecution. 
Witness Kroze. In 1893 the Russian Governor, Klingeberg, 
issued a decree for tiie closing of the parish church, and 
despatched a troop of Cossacks and police to execute it. The 
people got wind of this, and scores of them, men, women, and 
children, assembled in the churchyard to await the coming 
of the troops. When these arrived they found the congregation 
kneeling around the church praying and blocking the way. 
Vainly the Cossacks tried to hustle their way through. They 
withdrew a little. A sharp word of command and their rifles 
volleyed death on the kneeling crowd. No one moved, but the 
prayers continued. Again and again the Cossacks fired, and 
at last a bloodstained path was cleared for the soldiers detailed 
to place the dynamite cartridges in position. A few minutes 
later the parish church of Kroze and its altar were in ruins. 
In Russia “passive resistance” is rather discouraged by the 
authorities. 

The tragedy of the Lithuanians has been a tragedy of 
language. We have seen how their ancient tongue was edged 
out by Polish, and only survived among the common people. 
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This was the more to be regretted as of living tongues 
Lithuanian is perhaps the closest akin to Sanskrit. Its restora- 
tion to honour as a literary language is a comparatively recent 
work and one that has been carried out under appalling 
difficulties. It had its origin in the friendship that sprang up 
in 1840 between Bishop Volonczauskas, then a young priest, 
and Simon Daukantas, a scholar employed at the Lithuanian 
Archives at St. Petersburg. These two men, by their books, 
pamphlets, and propaganda helped to raise their native tongue 
from its position as a mere peasant fafois to the dignity of 
letters. Volonczauskas is still spoken of as the man “who 
taught the Lithuanian to read.” Russia did not interfere with 
this work until 1864, the year after the fatal Polish insurrection. 
That brutal and savage: Philistine, Muravjev, the “hangman,” 
had been appointed Governor-General of Lithuania, and set 
himself to stamp out this literary movement as being opposed 
to the general scheme of Russification. A decree was issued 
prohibiting under the severest penalties the printing and 
publishing of books in Lithuanian. As an ironical concession 
permission was given to print Lithuanian books in Russian 
type. But apart from the fact that the Cyrillian alphabet was 
philologically unsuited to the requirements of the Lithuanian 
language, the Lithuanians would have nothing to do with a 
“schismatic” alphabet, and insisted on having their prayer- 
books, and the like, printed in Latin type. The mere possession 
of such a prayer-book was sufficient to secure prison or exile, 
yet the supply was kept up. An elaborate and very successful 
system was established for the smuggling of these books, printed 
in Germany, over the frontier. But for the time this persecution 
gave a great set-back to the language movement. The death 
of Bishop Volonczauskas, in 1875, roused the people from their 
torpor and awakened fresh interest in the language. Since 
then great progress has been made, and there is every prospect 
that this century will witness a remarkable development of 
Lithuanian letters. 

This language ordinance was not considered enough. Many 
of the best men in Lithuania who had laboured for their people 
and their people’s faith were exiled to Siberia or remote northern 
provinces of Russia, like Fathers A. Jasaitis, Dovydaitis, Butke- 
viczius, and others. In his Memoirs, Bishop Volonczauskas gives 
the names of 107 priests of his own diocese who were either 
shot, imprisoned, exiled or otherwise punished by Muravjev. 
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Churches were closed and confiscated. Kroze is not the only 
example. Dynamite was freely used in destroying altars and 
churches. Where churches were tolerated, they could not be 
repaired or even repainted without obtaining special permission. 
So extreme was the anti-Catholic policy pursued and so ruth- 
lessly was it carried out that even some Imperial officials were 
forced to protest. These even included Governors-General like 
Count Abledyovski and Count Rotzchue. 

In the face of this combined religious and economic persecu- 
tion of Poles and Lithuanians the only remedy was to emigrate. 
The Russian Government forbade migration to the provinces on 
the immediate east, for they dreaded the extension of Polish 
influence in these districts. To migrate to “deep” Russia was 
impossible, for there the religious persecution raged fiercest. 
On the west, Poland proper was already the most densely 
populated portion of the Tsar’s dominions, and there was no 
room for new-comers. They are thus forced to emigrate to “ far 
away.” 

Emigration is not such an easy task as it might appear, 
for the Russian subject. If he departs openly he must be 
provided with an emigration passport for which a smart tax 
must be paid. To secure the payment of this tax as well as to 
supervise the entrances and exits of “ undesirables,” Russia 
maintains a huge army of frontier gendarmerie and police. In 
spite of all these precautions, emigrants pass the frontier in 
their thousands every year without troubling the passport officials. 
The De Wets who organize these surprising movements are 
the German emigration agencies. For a consideration they 
arrange not only the passage of the frontier but the railway 
journey to Hamburg and the passage to England or America 
as the case may be. These agencies are very strong organiza- 
tions. Some years ago the Austrian authorities resolved to 
suppress them, and for that end instituted numerous criminal 
prosecutions, yet they utterly failed to effect any serious dimi- 
nution in the general business undertaken by these agencies. 
Needless to say the emigrants they assist are more or less 
fleeced by them ex route. They are cheated over their passes, 
they are cheated during their journey through Germany, and 
robbed again in Hamburg. The legitimate profits of this. 
emigration industry, and most of the illegitimate profits, go 
into German pockets: German railways and German shipping 
companies all have their pickings. It is important to remember 
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that Germany is the great carrier of all this human traffic to 
England and the States. No solution of the general problem 
of alien immigration will be found adequate which neglects the 
regulation of this traffic in human beings, and no scheme of 
regulation can possibly be effective without the co-operation of 
Germany. 

Under such circumstances thousands of Lithuanians and 
Poles come to England. Their journey hither is a continuation 
of their Calvary. A secret farewell to their kinsfolk and friends, 
a hurried rush across the frontier and they are hustled on board 
the trains for Hamburg, there to be shipped to England like 
cattle. When they arrive almost penniless in London they have 
to run the gauntlet of the lodging-house sharks in St. George’s 
Street, near the docks. That so many pass through this ordeal 
and remain honest is the strongest proof of their sterling moral 
grit. Few know how mercilessly the miserable alien is robbed 
in these dens of iniquity. A friend of the writer’s knew of a 
case where some aliens who were waiting for the boat to take 
them to Brazil were swindled out of all their Russian paper- 
money by a cock-and-bull story that the English police would 
prosecute every holder of Russian notes for forgery, and so 
were persuaded to hand over nearly all their available money. 

Then comes the search for work. Asa rule the immigrant 
Poles and Lithuanians belong to the class of unskilled labourers, 
only a small proportion being skilled artisans such as tailors, 
carpenters, and joiners. When these latter have overcome the 
difficulties arising from a foreign language they readily find 
work and earn good wages. But it is far otherwise with the 
unskilled. In their own land they were farmers or farm-hands, 
in a great city they are hopelessly handicapped. They are 
penniless as a rule and must take what work they can get, 
starting with perhaps five shillings a week. There have been 
several cases where three shillings and sixpence a week was 
paid for sixteen hours work per day! Some are fortunate 
enough to get jobs on the gasworks or in sugar factories, others 
are employed in the bamboo and skin trades. In these last two 
trades there are a number of “greeners” (new-comers), working 
in sweaters’ dens and sometimes earning from five to eight 
shillings only per week. These men are often shamelessly exploited 
in the skin trades, where they are employed to soften inferior 
skins for the manufacture of rugs, and so forth. This work is 


1 There were formerly many forgeries of Russian banknotes. 
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the nearest approach to white slavery to be found in London. 
The men have to tread out the skins with their bare feet, which 
often get septic wounds from the fragments of bone and horn 
left sticking to the hides. They are fastened down with cloths 
in the vats, so that the heat may be retained, and for the same 
reason they must eat their meals while working. Wages run 
from three to eight shillings per week, with a working day of 
twelve to eighteen hours! It is hardly necessary to add that 
the sweaters who run this business are experts in the art of 
dodging the Factory Inspector. The unskilled labourer is of 
course the principal victim of the sweater, but the skilled artisan 
is also exploited, at any rate on his first arrival in England. 
Being accustomed in his own country to work without the aid 
of machinery, he is in many respects a handier man than the 
English worker, and can turn his hand to any sort of job in 
the factory. This adaptability makes him very valuable to the 
sweater, as he soon gets to know the use of machine tools, while 
his ignorance of English and of his legal rights in this country 
renders him docile. However, the sweater does not long keep 
the skilled alien worker, who soon learns his way about in the 
English labour world and does very well, for as a rule he is a 
good and capable workman with the advantage of being more 
adaptable than the English worker who has served his appren- 
ticeship in a machine shop and in consequence has become 
specialized. This competition with English labour is not very 
important at least as concerns the Poles and Lithuanians, for 
only a very small proportion of these immigrants are skilled 
artisans, far too small a number to disturb the labour market. 
The Royal Commission on the Alien Question appear to have 
been so impressed with this bogey of alien competition with 
home labour that practically all the suggestions contained in 
the Report are schemes for shutting out the alien from coming 
here and kicking him out if he gets here. With the exception of 
the dissenting memorandum of Sir Kenelm Digby,! the Report 
contains no practical suggestion for dealing with the aliens at 
present in this country. Sir Kenelm Digby points out, and it 
is the key to the whole matter, that the resources of the law 
are not yet exhausted. What is the use of clamouring for new 
1 From the tone of this memorandum it would appear that Sir Kenelm Digby 
was somewhat impressed by the ‘‘ Notes on Alien Immigration,” submitted to the 


Royal Commission by Mr. Stanislaus Mendelson. The writer, who assisted 
Mr. Mendelson in the preparation of these notes, is much indebted to them for his 
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laws of exclusion, for restricting the right of domicile for aliens, 
and so on, when our existing factory and sanitary legislation is 
not properly enforced? Most of the overcrowding and nearly 
all the sweating could be checked without the aid of exceptional 
laws more suited for Russia than England, by the simple process 
of securing adequate inspection of all tenements and factories 
by the existing authorities. If the general law on these matters 
is not strong enough it can be strengthened, but until the 
general law is fully carried out, there is no call for exceptional 
measures. A useful administrative reform would be the pro- 
vision by the Home Office of a staff of special inspectors with 
a knowledge of Russian, Polish, and Lithuanian (if at all 
possible, for Lithuanian is known to very few), whose duties 
would be to assist the magistrates and police in those districts 
where aliens are most numerous. These inspectors could 
investigate cases that come before the courts, and help alien 
applicants for simple legal advice. The provision of such a 
special force would soon clip the claws of the sweater and slum- 
landlord, besides being of special service in running down the 
alien criminal. 

Charitable organizations could do much in a similar direction. 
In one respect voluntary effort would be more likely to succeed 
than police action ; it would not be so distrusted. We must not 
forget that the home conditions of the Poles and Lithuanians 
do not tend to breed confidence in the police. 

These measures for the protection of the alien immigrant 
only touch the fringe of the difficulty in the case of these Poles 
and Lithuanians. The real crux is that an almost purely 
agricultural labour-force is dumped down in an_ industrial 
community to swell an already congested market for unskilled 
labour. The real solution is: get these farmers and farm-hands 
back again on the land. Canada is crying aloud for settlers ; 
why should not our Poles and Lithuanians settle there? 
Parana, in Brazil, has been very successfully colonized by Poles 
from Galicia. As these Poles were the victims of hard times 
merely, it is unlikely that they were a finer race than our 
immigrants, the victims of persecution. There is every prospect 
therefore that the organization of agricultural colonies in Canada 
or elsewhere, where suitable land could be obtained, would meet 
with an assured success, The organization must be thorough ; 
it is no use sending out single immigrants or very tiny groups. 
Each group of prospective colonists should be provided with a 
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Polish or Lithuanian priest as the case may be, and some 
person who could act as a sort of secretary, interpreter, teacher 
of English and business manager. The most important point 
to be attended to in any scheme is that it should keep as close 
as possible to those conditions of life in Poland and Lithuania 
to which these exiles have been accustomed. 

The writer ventures to suggest that this solution is both 
more practical and more humane than the closed door policy of 
the Royal Commissioners. It would give a sturdy agricultural 
population to some of the present waste spaces of the Empire, 
and it would save England from discomfort or discredit: the 
discomfort of a congested state of the unskilled labour market, 
or the discredit of turning back the victims of political and 
religious rancour. 


J. F. WHITTINGTON HOWLEY. 

















A learned Society for Enghsh Catholics. 
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HAVE we not arrived at a time when a learned Society of some 
sort should be founded for English or English-speaking 
Catholics? The country at large is awakening to the fact, 
which scholars have seen long since, that the weakest part 
of our present educational system, lies rather in its higher 
than in its elementary branches. Is it not so with Catholics in 
particular? Not so many years ago, things were different. 
Elementary education for Catholics hardly existed, while those 
who were higher in the social scale had their share of learned 
men. May it not be said that the positions are now inverted? 
No one can fairly reproach us for neglecting our poorer brethren, 
but our children and grandchildren may have a real grievance 
against us for the insufficient provision we are making for their 
minds. 

It is not however the object of the present paper to discuss 
possible reforms in university education, but to go further still, 
and to inquire, whether all is being done that should be done, 
to provide our writers, our scholars, our leaders of thought, 
with those advantages which will enable them to judge, to write, 
to lead with that power, that mastery over their subjects without 
which success is impossible. To borrow an illustration from a 
subject often discussed now-a-days. We are aware of the 
necessity of having the officers in our Army and Navy 
thoroughly well-trained and cducated. And besides early 
training to build upon, we know that our generals and officers 
must also have an Intelligence Department. There must be an 
abundant store at hand of the best information, and this infor- 
mation must not only be in store, it must also be catalogued, 
thrown into order, and stand ready for immediate use. 

As a nation we have suffered very, very seriously in the 
past from not appreciating the importance of this institution. 
May it not be that we Catholics are also exposing ourselves 
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to grave losses, through not recognizing the need of having 
some society to procure, and make ready for daily use, such 
information as those who are already educated, will need when 
grappling with the problems, old and new, which are either at 
present awaiting solution, or which may come into prominence 
at any moment. 

If we look at a learned profession such as medicine, we see 
that besides prolonged and serious education, no progress can 
be made unless a number of trained savants devote themselves 
to making experiments, keeping up museums, codifying and 
calendaring the results arrived at by themselves and others, and 
editing the wise words of their predecessors in forms more handy 
than those previously in use. There are numerous, one might 
almost say innumerable, learned societies devoted to the 
advancement of the various Arts and Sciences. A great 
kingdom like ours might well be reproached for degeneracy if 
it did not encourage such associations. It would be disgraced 
if it had none at all. 

The English Catholics are still few in number. They have 
suffered many misfortunes in the past, and are still under many 
disabilities. They are also very scattered. Their circumstances, 
therefore, have hitherto effectually prevented those who were 
highly trained from co-operating for literary, learned, and 
scientific purposes. Thus not only has nothing been done, 
except in a very small, family, or parochial way, but even the 
need for action has hardly been attended to. 

But as we may presume that no one will deny the need of 
some sort of advance, the only questions with which we need 
seriously occupy ourselves, seem to be these—What sort of 
learned Society would be most useful? What wants can be 
formulated with sufficient precision to enable many persons to 
direct their attention to them? Why will not individual enter- 
prize suffice? &c. 

Before answering these questions let us first ask ourselves 
what classes of men make up the public to whose wants we are 
proposing to attend. The answer wouid seem to be—all those 
who have to attend to subjects higher than those connected 
with elementary education or the ordinary routine of business. 
That is, our teachers, the professors of our highest faculties, our 
priests and prelates (not gud@ pastors, but gud men of letters), 
our historians and theologians, our writers, and the happily ever- 
increasing class of serious readers and students, who apply 
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themselves to the great intellectual problems of the day, to 
neglect which is practically to withdraw from the world of 
civilization altogether. What are the needs of such persons, 
and especially let-us consider what are likely to be the needs of 
this class in the ext generation ? 

Broadly speaking, we may say their wants will be of two 
kinds. 

The first is—Knowledge of what has been already thought out 
by Catholics about the matters in which they are interested. 

This second is—Jncreased facility of access to hitherto unused 
sources of knowledge. 

The latter point will easily explain itself. It is obvious for 
instance that neither present nor future students of English 
Catholic History can make considerable or permanent advance, 
until the sources of that ‘history are in some way edited, and 
reduced to manageable forms under which they can be studied 
and digested. Not till then can the conclusions to which our 
history points be deduced with certainty. Not till then can the 
invaluable lessons taught by the past be brought out in a way 
that cannot be controverted. 

Something similar may be said of the necessity of being 
able to obtain the best information from all possible sources 
about Social problems, Education, Law (civil and_ ecclesi- 
astical), Biblical research, Theology, Philosophy, Padagogic, 
&c., if we are ever to hold our own with others on these 
subjects, and to show what our Church as a teacher has to say 
to them. 

But then “to obtain the best information from all possible 
sources” on such vast topics is an enormous, an evidently 
endless labour, and it would not be prudent or practical to 
begin by addressing ourselves to such huge questions, though 
we may and should cheer ourselves with the recollection that 
there is the possibility of making valuable discoveries in the 
fields for research which are here indicated. 

Meantime we have plenty of comparatively easy work— 
well adapted for a society to take in hand—in what has been 
described as the chief want felt by Catholics at the present 
day, I mean that of producing adequate guide-books to 
the work already done by English Catholic thinkers and 
writers. 

We might commence with an /ndex Society. Almost all 
our best writers—Newman, Wiseman, Manning, Bridgett—are 
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unindexed. Serious Catholic thought has so far expressed 
itself most fully in magazines, Tze Dublin, THE MONTH, The 
Rambler, and the rest, and also in certain columns of our chief 
weeklies, The Tablet, The Weekly Register, &c. None of these 
are indexed, few have as much as an adequate table of contents 
per volume. There are no quinquennial or decennial Indices, 
such as other periodicals (¢,g., the Laacher Stimmen, the Czvita, 
to mention some Catholic titles only) with larger circulations 
regularly supply ; and which, exferto crede, are singularly useful 
to those interested in the subjects which those magazines 
handle. 

Without saying that it would be worth while to index 
minutely all the periodicals which have been mentioned, there 
can be no doubt that index.volumes covering summarily twenty- 
five or thirty years would be very helpful, indeed indispensable, 
when once they were known. 

Again, an Educational Section of our proposed Society 
might, as a first step, make out a table of contents of the 
papers read at the annual meetings of the Catholic Head 
Masters. There are also many valuable papers written for the 
Catholic Truth Society’s Congresses, which are at present 
practically lost in old newspaper files and elsewhere. Out 
of such materials, duly codified, a section of our proposed 
Society devoted to Social problems might draw out many 
valuable conclusions and much practical information. Unless 
some such means are taken to prevent the lessons learnt in the 
past from being forgotten, we are in truth wasting our resources. 
Moreover, we shall hereafter be compelled to make good the 
loss; that is, we shall have to work out the same problems 
over again—if we desire to keep the ground we have hitherto 
won in education and elsewhere. 

Closely allied with good indexing is good dictionary 
making. Here there is a great deal of work urgently pressing 
for accomplishment. No book is more needed than a good 
dictionary of history, especially of those points of English 
History with which we are chiefly concerned. Our teachers 
of history want a book similar in size and get-up to the well- 
known Dictionary of English History, by Low and Pulling. 
But the scholarship and critical apparatus should be more 
thorough and minute, certainly not less precise than The 
Dictionary of National Biography. As education is now con- 
ducted our people must work chiefly from text-books written 
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by Protestant authors, who despite their intentions, which are 
often amiable enough, have no eye or appreciation for those 
points on which we ought chiefly to insist. 

A good dictionary of controversy is also sorely required. 
Not that a learned Society ought to engage in modern contro- 
versies, which are so often, from one reason or other, either 
fatuous or misleading. But the principles involved are important, 
they have often been explained before, and they will often have 
to be explained in new circumstances hereafter. Learning and 
science would do well to provide a well-arranged dictionary of 
these principles, of the authorities who have explained them, 
of the ecclesiastical decrees which define them, of the chief 
publications for and against them which have appeared in times 
past. 

Enough has been Said to show that there is plenty of 
moderately easy and regular work, which could very well be 
taken in hand at once, and accomplished by a combination of 
such talent as we most certainly possess. How that combination 
had best be managed, need not here be discussed. With the 
resources of the Post Office, of annual or monthly meetings, of 
social gatherings, of reports and publications, co-operation 
ought not to be at all difficult, when once the workers were 
introduced to one another, and had accepted a common 
programme. 

Neither will it be necessary or difficult to show that when 
once the good work was begun, it would soon find an ever 
extending field of utility. The example of the German Gérres 
Gessellschaft might well encourage us. This Society now not 
only supports an Historical Institute in Rome, but it provides 
funds to enable students to devote their time to the solu- 
tion of definite problems, historical and social, &c. It has 
lately superintended the publication of an encyclopedia, it 
organizes reunions of its own members, and congresses of 
learned Catholics, and has several publications. It has found 
out a need and supplied it. What is to prevent us from 
doing something similar with equally happy results? 

Eventually one might hope that our Society would do for 
Catholicism, what the British Association does for the advance- 
ment of Science in this country—and do it for the whole 
Catholic population of the English-speaking world. Really 
good literary and scholarly work would be equally appre- 
ciated on either side both of St. George’s Channel and of the 
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Atlantic. There is therefore a large public to cater for, and 
a great work to be done for it. What seems chiefly wanted 
is an inspired organizer to bring the workers together and 
start them on their enterprize. Once the machine got into 
movement, it would continue indefinitely to produce useful and 
valuable results. 

J. H. POLLEN. 














“Merrie England.” 


—_—_~>—— 


IN the benighted times of Henry VI., before the institution 
of workhouses and asylums; before Poor Law was enacted or 
pauperism a force; before Board Schools were introduced and 
the National Debt established: in those days when darkness 
and superstition coveréd the land, the people were seemingly 
not unhappy. 

They served God and honoured the King. 

Fortescue, then Lord Chancellor of England, writing of the 
‘poorer classes of his day says: 


They are fed in great abundance with all sorts of flesh and fish, of 
which they have plenty everywhere; they are clothed throughout in 
good woollens ; their bedding and other furniture in their houses are 
of wool and that in great store. 


And again he writes that “everyone according to his need 
hath all things which conduce to make life easy and happy.” 
The judges, he tells us, led lives of great “leisure and contem- 
plation.” They sat in court but three hours a day, from eight 
to eleven o'clock. 

Foreign Ambassadors wrote with enthusiasm of the equity 
and benevolence of the laws and institutions of England as 
compared with the conditions of life among the poor of other 
nations. 

Abbot Gasquet, in speaking of the same period, gives the 
same account of England’s dark days. He tells of the demo- 
cracy of the Church which safeguarded the rights of the 
people ; how the ecclesiastical authorities held the balance of 
power between capital and labour; how they intervened in 
favour of the weak and the oppressed, ever opposing the wealthy 
in the sacred cause of right. 

The land was called Merrie England. It was a land of 
gladness and plenty. The poor had not learned to beg. 





—————— 
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I was pondering these things as I sat by the fire, when my 
attention was arrested by the following paragraph in Cobbett’s 
History of the Protestant Reformation. 


Poverty [he says] is after all the great badge, the never failing 
badge of slavery. Bare bones and rags are the true marks of the 
real slave. What is the object of Government? To cause men to live 
happily. They cannot be happy without a sufficiency of food and 
raiment. Good Government means a state of things in which the main 
body are well fed and well clothed. It is the chief business of a 
Government to take care that one part of the people do not cause the 
other part to live miserable lives. There can be no morality, no virtue, 
no sincerity, no honesty among a people continually suffering from 
want ; and it is cruel in the last degree to punish such people for 
almost any sort of crime which is in fact not crime of the heart, not 
crime of the perpetrator, but crime of his all-controlling necessities. 


Then the book slipped from my hand, and I seemed to be 
walking in a beautiful park—a stranger in an unknown land. 
And as I went along, I heard the sound of lamentation, and 
behold! a beggar-man sat on an adjacent seat. Seeing him so 
sore afflicted, as it seemed to me, 1 asked him, “ Brother, what 
aileth thee?” . 

“ Naught but the times,” he answered, “and they be evil.” 

“Have patience then,” I said, “for the future may cure 
many ills.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Can the future cure paralysis?” he asked, scoffingly— 
“creeping paralysis? Why the land is sick unto death.” 

I gazed at him in silence. Was he madman or cynic? 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“Philosopher or fool, which you will! And you?” he 
demanded abruptly. 

“One from over seas,” I answered. 

“ Have you there no social problem ?” he asked. 

“There,” I replied, “it is not so much a social problem as a 
question of finance.” 

“ How so?” he asked. 

“When there is no work to do,” I replied, “the Government 
builds a railway to nowhere in particular, and the ratepayers 
defray the expense. Thanks to the Labour Party, there the 
poor man is king!” 

“Then London would do well to migrate,” he ejaculated. 
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“Why ?” I asked. 

“You ask the reason!” He surveyed me critically. “He 
that hath eyes let him see,” he said, and without more ado he 
turned and walked quickly across the park. 

Having nothing else to do I followed him. Presently we 
found ourselves in a fashionable quarter. He stopped. 

“Surely!” I protested, “the reason is not here. Have not 
these people all that they want?” 

“More than they want—and less than they need,” he 
answered, enigmatically. 

“What more do they need?” I asked in astonishment. 

“Respectability,” he said, absently. 

I rather recoiled from my eccentric guide. 

“Do you read the Society columns?” he asked. 

“ No,” I answered. 

“Then don’t,”—and he walked on, leaving me to follow. 


Then we came upon another park. 
“What flowers!” I cried, for the well-kept beds were ablaze 


with gorgeous blooms. 
“They ought to grow well,” he answered. “There is rain 
enough. And tears in plenty,” he added. 


So we journeyed on, this cynic and I, past magnificent clubs. 
where smart men about town sat languidly in the windows ; 
past palatial residences where the servants of the great looked 
bored to extinction; past costly shops where daintily clad 
women stepped out of their carriages to buy things they did not 
want ; past luxurious restaurants where the rich gave food to. 
those that needed it not—for to them that hath shall it not be 
given? past theatres and music-halls where the satiated mind 
sought in vain for amusement; past public monuments and 
splashing fountains ; and everywhere there were signs of great 
wealth and prosperity. 

“It is a rich city,” I said. 

“It is the richest,” answered the beggar-man, “and the 
poorest ; and perhaps,” he added—“the wickedest. This,” said 
he, with a comprehensive sweep of his hand, “is the modern 
Babylon.” 

We trudged on for a long way in silence. Then the 
character of the town changed. Instead of the languid air of 
polite indifference there was an incessant hurrying to and fro. 
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Men walked up to their offices with a look of anxious pre- 
occupation ; others hatless rushed about in eager haste. The 
atmosphere was charged with tension and the traffic got wedged 
into blocks. There was a sea of moving heads—telegraph boys 
and express messengers squeezed in and out of the throng. 
People rushed out of banks and hailed hansoms, others elbowed 
their way through the surging crowd. On the steps of the 
Exchange, men of all shapes and sizes ran up and down like 
maniacs. 

Everywhere there was commotion and bustle! 

Looking down into this vortex of commerce was like 
peering over the edge of Vesuvius. There was the same 
muffled roar and rumble, then came the seething and surging, 
the heaving and throbbing of activity, and the restless waves of 
human sound were washed up against the side walls and gave 
off an excitement like steam. 

This was the world’s mart. 


“What countless men,” I said. 

“Yes,” acquiesced the philosopher, “but Diogenes would 
need more than his lantern to find an honest one. Talk of 
lying and thieving among the poor!” he ejaculated in bitter- 
ness, “recommend me to the well-to-do—to those who are 
dishonest, not from necessity, but from choice; to the city 
merchants and the traders; to the stockbrokers and the 
company-promoters ; to those that sit in the high places in the 
synagogue; to the leading citizens who lend their names to 
shady concerns ; to the fashionable and dishonest guinea-pigs 
whom we are pleased to know. Their manner is faultless, 
and their tailor irreproachable, therefore we fall down and 
adore. Profit and gain, snobbery and hypocrisy! ‘These be 
thy gods, O Israel !’” 

He pulled up the collar of his coat in disgust. 

“Come on,” he said, and again we proceeded. 


On and on we went, until the feverishness of city life gave 
way to the listlessness of poverty. 

Squalid districts stretched themselves out in seeming weari- 
ness and exhaustion. The streets looked unswept and the 
hovels desolate. Precocious-looking children, wizened and 
uncared for, played in the gutters. Evil-looking men slouched 
past unwashed and unclean. Women old and young, soulless 
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and bedraggied, shuffled along without hope. Privation and 
want, vice and despair; these were the things that the beggar- 
man showed me. 

“Are these the people of Merrie England!” I asked, in 
horror. 

“ These,” he answered, “are the heart’s-core of the nation.” 

I shuddered as I watched them. 

Then the words of Lacordaire came back to me: “The 
population of London,” he says in one of his letters, “is in detail 
most terribly piteous to behold; I never saw such rags or 
more degraded physiognomies. . . . Christianity has evidently 
suffered, and does suffer greatly here.” 

A girl walked past us. On her face was the pallor of death. 
Her eyes shone bright, but there were dark circles under them. 

“What is your trade?.” asked my companion. 

“ Glass-blowing,” she replied. 

“Then give it up,” said he. 

“Not me!” answered the glass-blower, “yer gits good 
money fur it,” and with a laugh the doomed girl walked 
jauntily on. 

“Who are these?” I asked, pointing to the groups of idle 
men standing about. 

“ These represent British Labour,” said my companion. 

“Then why don’t they work?” I asked. 

“Lo! no man hath hired them,” he replied. 

“Ts there then no vineyard?” I asked. 

“ Any number,” he answered, “but there’s a corner in vine- 
yards—they are in the hands of the capitalist. Those men,” he 
said, and he jerked his head in the direction of a neighbouring 
group, “are dockers.” 

“But the docks are the monopoly of the Companies, and 
as the Companies won’t deepen the river, the ships can’t come 
up. So the river traffic decreases, and there are hands to spare. 
It is hard to say who throws the pebble into the labour pond, 
and harder to number the rings.” 


The door of No. 60 was ajar. 

A man and woman and their children were in the squalid 
room. The woman and children were huddled up in a corner. 
Four months ago the man had tried to commit suicide—for 
which act he had been imprisoned. To-day he sat before an 
empty grate, his arms hanging listless by his side. Day after 
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day he had sought for work; week after week he had failed. 
On his face were traces of starvation, together with deep lines 
of care. The light of hope had died out of his eyes, and he 
stared into the embers with his head sunk on his breast. Then 
his child cried for food. He winced as though in pain. 

“W’en I ’ears the child cry fur bread,” he said, “an’ I ain’t 
got none ter give it—seems like as ev some one ’ad struck me 
with a knife.” And he turned away in despair. 

From there the beggar-man led me down a noisome alley. 

“ Are cattle housed here?” I asked, in surprise. 

“Nay!” said he, “these are the dwellings of the free men 
of England.” 

“Listen!” I said, quickly, “some one is in pain.” 

He pushed back a half-open door. 

A sick woman lay on the filthy floor. Her shawl was drawn 
over her head, and there among the dead ashes she lay moaning 
in agony. 

I looked at the man horror-stricken. 

“Coals cost,” he said. And drawing the door to, we left her. 

Further down the alley we met a woman. 

“ Any work?” asked the beggar-man. 

“Yuss!” said the woman, “I makes up the Jews’ fires of a 
Saturday.” 

“Why don’t they make up their own?” I asked, in my 
ignorance. 

“Cos they carnt!” she said, “they ain’t allowed ter ’old a 
poker in their ’ands a Saturd’y! So they gits the Christians 
ter work fur ’em. The money ain’t much—s’elp me it ain’t! 
but yer can’t be partic’lar these days. I’m on a bit of a job 
besides,” she continued, “cleanin’ up fur the festival. Forgit 
what they calls it, but everythink in the ’ouse ’as ter be washed 
dahn. And then ev there’s anythink in the cupboard—like 
bits o’ bread or thet, w’y they puts ’em ahtside on the windy 
ledge an’ yer kin take ’em cos they don’t want ’em no more.” 

“Such,” said my friend, absently, “are the perquisites of the 
Jews’ poker.” 

“Theer’s a powerful lot o’ Christians,” said the woman, “as 
works fur the Jews.” She paused. “ Better thet than starve,” 
—and she went back into her hovel. 

A girl wearing a woollen shawl and her hair in curling-pins 
now sauntered along. 

“On the look-out for a job?” asked the beggar-man. 
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“Yuss! thet’s it,” answered the girl. “Now yusterday,” she 
said, conversationally, “I was walkin’ along—thet was in the 
mornin’—w’en a Jewish woman put ’er ’ead aht o’ the door. 
‘Gel!’ she sez, ‘want work?’ ‘Yuss!’ I sez. ‘Stairs, landin’, 
passage, two rooms, yard—’ow much?’ sez she. ‘Eightpence,’ 
I sez. ‘Seven penny!’ she sez—fur she couldn’t like tork the 
lenguage. ‘No,’ I sez, ‘eightpence.’ ‘ A’right,’ she sez, ‘seven 
penny ’alfpenny.’ ‘ Eightpence!’ I sez,‘ or I won't do it,’ I sez. 
So she give me eightpence an’ I done it. Thin I went aht in 
the arternoon an’ another Jewish woman called ter me, ‘ Gel!’ 
she sez, ‘’ere. Passidge, two rooms,’ow much?’ ‘Fourpence,’ 
I sez. ‘Four penny?’ she sez, ‘yes, four penny. An’ I 
begun. But theer!” said the girl in the curling-pins, “I 
cudn’t tell yer wot them two rooms wus like. Tork abaht 
inspectors!” she said, fiercely, “w’y don’t they come dahn 
on the Jews?—’cept the Jews pays ’em,’ she added, in 
parenthesis, “W’y! theer’s twelve young women as I knows on, 
wot lodges in a single room dahn the Lane. Two shillin’ a 
week they each pays fur the ’ire of a mat, an’ theer they sleeps 
on the flure side be side. They don’t come in till arter dark, 
an’ they creeps aht of a mornin’ afore it’s light. An’ ev the 
landlord ’ears as the inspector’s ’angin’ arahnd, ’e rolls up the 
mats an throws ’em in the cupboard, an’ the twelve gells slips 
aht be the back way. But them rooms o’ theers wot us 
Christians ’as ter scrub—well! yer ’as ter clean ’em fust wid 
the shovel. ‘Look ’ere!’ I sez ter the woman yusterd’y, ‘I’m 
orf this job!’ I sez. ‘Ev yer thinks us Christians is goin’ ter 
do all yer dirty work, I tell yer they ain’t! W’y,’ I sez, ‘’ev the 
inspector wus ter come along——’ ‘Ere, gel,’ she sez, ‘take 
the money!’ ‘No,’ I sez,‘yer kin keep yer money,’ I sez, ‘fur 
I ain’t ’arf done the work.’ An’ I come out. My lor!” said 
the girl, “ but I did be feelin’ bad after it.” 

We gained the main thoroughfare. On a neighbouring 
butcher’s cart was painted the word “Kosher.” In the shop- 
windows and on the hoardings were placards and advertisements 
in Yiddish. Jewish women with olive skins and lustrous eyes 
passed by, and over their beautiful black hair many of them 
wore the wig of the strict observer. We walked on. 

Outside a public-house stood a man with the collar of his 
greatcoat turned up. He buttonholed a navvy as he shambled 
along. 


“Who is he?” I asked. 
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“ He,” answered the beggar-man, “is of the turf turfy. The 
favourite is going to be pulled. He’s in the know. He can 
put the navvy on to a good thing—/¢fe straight tip! or if the 
navvy won't take it, he’s making a book. He'll lay him 50 to 1, 
bar 1.” 

The beggar-man laughed. “Tod Sloan is his god.” 

An old woman then passed by on the opposite pavement. 

“What is her trade?” I asked. 

“ She is a waker-up,” said the beggar-man. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“ A professional,” he replied, “who contracts to knock at 
your door at two, three, four o’clock—any time you like. She 
doesn’t leave a can of hot water outside,” he added, cynically. 
“ Still she is useful.” 

We continued our way. On and on we walked through 
endless streets teeming with ragged humanity until we reached 
a narrow court. This led on to two smaller courts. Into the 
second of these we turned and pushed open a door. The stair- 
case was dark and steep, but guided by the sound of weeping, 
we felt our way upstairs and into an upper room. Two curly- 
headed children crooned to themselves in the flickering firelight, 
and I could just distinguish the figure of a woman sitting at a 
table. Her arms lay outstretched on the deal board, and with 
her head sunk on her arms she sobbed as though her heart 
would break. She was starving. 

From there we went up a lane, and in a shabby doorway 
opposite a shabbier-looking public-house, we stopped. 

“ Watch ! ” he said. 

The creaking door swung to and fro on its hinges, and with 
every creak it counted a victim. 

I watched them as they came along. 

Some looked weak and sorely tried. Some had despair 
written across their features. Some were soulless and sodden. 
A few went in for their pleasure and the others to drown their 
care. 

Every now and then one would struggle painfully past the 
doorway and think he had gained a victory over the demon. 
But after walking a few paces he would falter, and as if impelled 
by some uncontrollable force, drawn by some hideous magnetism, 
he would retrace his steps, and he too would disappear through 
the doorway. 

“ Moths!” muttered the beggar-man. “ Human moths!” 
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Still the door swung backwards and forwards. Would 
it never stop? It sounded like the fiend’s wild cry in the ears 
of the damned. 

“Souls! Souls! immortal souls.” Such was the refrain 
of the creaking door ; and in response to the summons a human 
soul was caught up into the current, and like a straw, it was 
sucked into the eddying whirlpool. 


As we moved away a girl came round the corner. She 
looked tired and listless and there was a forlorn droop about 
her shoulders. 

“ Been working overtime!” asked the beggar-man. 

She nodded. She was a laundry ironer. 

“ How much do you get?” I asked. 

“Three pence the hour, penny ’alfpenny the ’alf hour, cep 
w’en y’ere on piece-work.” 

“ Are you strong enough to work overtime?” I asked, for 
she looked very frail. 

“Yer gits the sack ev yer don’t,” she said, “ an’ theer’s lots 
ter take yer place. Yuss!” she cried fiercely. “ Yuss, an’ w’en 
I ’ad done me last ’alf hour, she wudn’t give me the full money. 
She on’y paid me a penny, an’ swindled me aht o’ the ’alfpenny ! 
an’ w’en I told ’er abaht it, she cursed me.” And with a sob 
the girl went her way. 

My friend now led me down some dreary steps into a bare 
underground room. It was little better than a cellar, and in 
it were three starving children. Their teeth chattered with 
cold. They were almost naked. One of them—a poor little 
human atom—lay huddled up on a pile of rags. On our 
approach it tried to cover itself under a ragged bit of blanket. 
“ Pauper ubique jacet,” said my companion, bitterly. 

From there we went upstairs into a wretched attic where 
an infirm woman lay on a ramshackle bed. Her only covering 
was a piece of worn-out carpet. 

“It had a pattern once,” whispered my cynical guide. “It 
is a real Brussels.” 

Then he led me down more awful-looking streets, through 
a labyrinth of vice and squalor, and up into a filthy room in 
a tumble-down tenement. 

An old man and woman crouched over the fire. They 
were cooking their meal. 

Last week a former tenant had murdered his wife in this 
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room. The floor was still slimy in patches and on the walls 
a guilty stain cried aloud. It was human blood. 

“Why don’t you clean up this mess?” asked the beggar- 
man. 

“Wot fur?” retorted the man. “It don’t hurt us.” 

And he and the old woman went on frying their chop. 

Suddenly there was a piercing shriek from the adjacent 
room. Then followed shriek after shriek in quick succession. 
I shrank back in fear. My companion looked inquiringly. 

“Thet’s ’im as lives nex’ door,” remarked-the old man; 
“e’ll do fur his wife, same as the other bloke did in ’ere.” 

“ How can you live in such a den?” I asked in horror. 

“It ain’t nuthink ter me,” answered the doddering old man, 
“s’ long as ’e leaves us alone.” 

His quavering voice broke into an eerie laugh, as he looked 
for approval at his witch-like companion. 

She warmed her hands by the fire, and her answer was 
a joyless chuckle. 

The air was stifling! the place reeked of crime. We stole 
out of the awful tenement and down into the street. Time 
was up. A number of factory hands streamed out through the 
gate. Each girl wore an apron anda shawl and a fluffy fringe. 
And as they came in contact with the outer air they seemed 
like caged birds set free. 

“What work do they do?” I asked. 

“ Machining for the Jews,” answered the beggar-man. 

One of the girls brushed past us with her hand tied up. 
“Looking about her or else new to the machine,” diagnosed my 
friend ; “her hand has been caught in.” 

“ They look ill,” I said. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “Many of them are ill. But you 
should have seen them five minutes ago, before they had taken 
out their curling-pins and rubbed their pallid cheeks with a 
rag until the blood almost came. You should see them working 
against time with their heads down, straining at their machines, 
adjusting the work and regulating the steam power. Look 
at them now,” he said, “they are all crooked! Every girl has 
one shoulder down. That is the side where the strain is 
greater.” 

We stood and watched them pass. There was a long silence. 

“Does it pay,” I asked him finally, “to squander human 
life ?” 
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“That depends,” said he, “on the value of the unborn 
generation.” 

Then the sound of many feet broke upon our ears. We 
hurried round the corner. 

Outside a certain house a crowd was gathering. 

“ What house is that ?” I asked. 

“Usually speaking,” he said, “it is the oasis in the desert 
where the outcast and the wayfarer may have refreshment for 
the asking.” 

To-day the door was shut. I looked at the beggar-man 
for an explanation, but he was silent. Still the crowd grew. 
They hastened along, the men and the women and the 
children—all of them in rags. Their faces were thin and 
haggard and they fixed anxious eyes on the convent of the 
Nursing Sisters. 

But the door opened not, and from their midst a piteous 
wail went up. 

_ “Bread! bread! give us bread!” they cried, and with 
pleading gesture they stretched out their thin arms. 

At last! the convent door was opened, and the hungry 
people poured in. We took up our places inside the doorway— 
we could get no further for the crowd. 

Suddenly there was a pause. Everyone held his breath and 
listened. Then a Sister addressed that eager, restless throng ; 
—and her voice was sad. 

“ To-day,” she said, “we have no food for you. What little 
is here is for the sick.” 

The starving people murmured. 

“We hunger!” was the cry, “we hunger!” 

“If you would take from the sick,” said the Sister gently, 
“the food is there to your hand. Take it!” she said, “it is 
yours.” 

But not a hand went out. The food for the sick was held 
sacred. 

There was a moment of silence and from out the silence 
arose a sound of sobbing, and with bent heads and falling tears 
the starving people crept back to their hovels. 

We walked away, their cry still ringing in our ears. 

“Ts there no balm in Gilead?” I asked. “Or is there no 
physician there? Why then is not the wound of the daughter 
of my people closed ?” 

“ Alas!” he made answer, “ the physicians sleep.” 
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With that the beggar-man vanished. And suddenly I 
seemed to be taken up into the wild air of night and carried 
on the wings of the wind I knew not whither, until suddenly I 
found myself sitting before the dying embers with Cobbett’s 
History lying open on my knee. 

A dream, say you? 

Would that it were a dream! for I have journeyed with 

them in Life’s Caravan across the arid plains of want. I have 
seen them toiling under heavy burdens until they could toil no 
more. ‘ 
Faint and weary they fall by the way, while the great 
Human Caravan moves on. But across the tractless waste I 
can see their outstretched arms, and above the sighing and the 
moaning of the wind comes the cry of a people in distress. 

“Hush! can you not hear it?” 

“We hunger!” Such is the cry from the Desert of Sin. 


MAY F. QUINLAN. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ON the day following the funeral, it was generally known that 
Marthe had not returned to the chdteau, but that she had both 
lunched and dined with her nurse, so everybody was wondering 
what was the meaning of it all. 

The young girl first of all paid a visit to Monsieur Rousselet. 
Timidly entering the office, she asked if she might see the 
notary. One of the clerks led her into a private room, where 
the notary received her with great deference, and requested her 
to take a seat. Then he imagined it to be his duty to apologize 
for not having been present at the funeral of Monsieur Raclot. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “I was obliged two days ago, to 
accompany Madame Rousselet to her parents, with whom she 
is to spend a week, and I only returned to Aubécourt yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“Please make no apology, sir,” said the young girl. “I am 
aware you had no business relations with my father.” 

“Quite true, mademoiselle; all the same, had I been at 
Aubécourt, I would have accompanied your father to his last 
resting-place for your sake. By the way, whilst at Rosiéres, I 
was so fortunate as to see General de Santenay and his son and 
daughter, who are friends of yours, I believe. I informed them 
of the death of Monsieur Raclot, and yesterday I heard that 
they had all attended your father’s funeral.” 

“Then it is to you, sir,” replied the young girl, greatly moved, 
“that I owe the honour of their presence. I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” 

“T have no parents and scarcely any friends, sir, and the 
slightest mark of sympathy is very dear to me.” 

“You have more friends than you imagine,” said the notary 
eagerly. “I mysel 
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“Once more I thank you, sir, for I feel I have been favour- 
ably inspired in coming to you.” 

“Tf I can do anything val you, meant, I shall be only 
too happy to be of service.” 

“Well, sir, I have a great deal to ask you 

“T beg your pardon, but I must from the very first inform 
you that I was not Monsieur Raclot’s notary r 

“Ah! sir,” said the young girl. “Are you already trying to 
draw out——” 

“Not at all, still——” - 

“The reason I apply to Monsieur Rousselet, is because I 
have no wish to deal with Monsieur Boudois.” 

“May I ask Mademoiselle Raclot, to what circumstance I 
owe the choice with which she honours me?” 

“T come to you, sir, in full confidence, because, when you 
succeeded Monsieur Poncelet, you would not consent to become 
my father’s notary.” 

“Tn that case, mademoiselle, I can only ask what I can do 
for you.” 

“Everything, sir. I intend to be very exacting.” 

“Then it shall be my business to fulfil your requirements, 
and show myself worthy of your confidence.” 

“T am quite ignorant, sir. I know absolutely nothing about 
business.” 

“Then I will give you the best advice I can.” 

“Thank you, but that will not in itself be sufficient. I 
wish to entrust to you a very important matter, with full 
authority to act in my name.” 

“To the best of your interests?” 

“To the best of the interests of my father’s inheritance. 
Will you accept, sir?” 

“T accept, mademoiselle.” 

“Though I do not know the extent of my father’s fortune, 
I have heard it affirmed that he possessed a million francs.” 

“Your information is not exact.” 

“Do you know, approximately, the value of the inheritance ?” 

“T believe I am right in telling you that M. Raclot’s fortune 
may be taken at fifteen hundred thousand francs.” 

“ So much as that!” said Marthe. 

She was thinking of her father’s victims. 

“ Are you sure you are not mistaken, sir?” she continued. 

“Very little, if at all.” 
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“ How can you be so certain?” 

“TI can form a fair idea from the property deeds in my study, 
as well as those kept by M. Boudois ; besides I know the real 
value of the property successively acquired by M. Raclot.” 
Then he continued with a certain coldness in his voice : 

“You will have the funeral charges, the servants, and all 
liquidation expenses to pay.” 

“Qh! That is different, sir—that is obligatory. There 
will also be your fees, of which you make no mention, I wish 
you to be my private notary, doing everything for the best. 
You see, Monsieur Rousselet, I place entire confidence in you.” 

“ But you do not know me, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh! yes, sir; I know why you refused to be my father’s 
notary. Besides,” added Marthe, with emotion, “did you not 
say just now that you would be my friend ?” 

“What a strange young girl!” thought the notary. “Really 
I do not understand her in the least.” 

Marthe continued : 

“ Perhaps you are not aware, M. Rousselet, that I am living 
with my old nurse, and intend to stay in Aubécourt as long 
as my presence here is necessary. As I shall not stay at the 
chéteau, I have no further need of my father’s servants. Will you 
please dismiss them, and, if you think it just, give each one 
of them a suitable gratuity. There are a hundred head 
of cattle grazing in the fields) They must be taken to market 
as soon as they are in a fit condition for sale, for you will need 
money, much money.” 

The notary contented himself with nodding his head, and 
the young girl continued : 

“T suppose you intend to make an inventory, M. Rousselet ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle ; without an inventory and the 
accompanying title-deeds, you cannot legally enter into pos- 
session of your inheritance.” 

“ Will all this be expensive ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the notary, with a searching glance 
at Marthe ; “all fiscal charges are fixed by law.” 

“Very good! ” exclaimed the young girl. “Then, one of 
the first things to do will be to sell the chdéteau and estate 
of Aubécourt.” 

“ Why do you wish to sell them, mademoiselle !” 

“ Because what we especially want is money. We will convert 
everything into money.” 
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“Oh!” said the notary to himself. “(Can she have inherited 
her father’s avarice ?” 

M. Rousselet, at first carried away by the charming grace 
of the young girl, began to cool down considerably. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he replied, “I ought to inform you that the 
chateau will not be easy to sell, it is tottering in every part, and 
in need of urgent repairs.” 

“Pay for whatever is necessary,” replied Marthe, “but do 
not ask me to spend a farthing uselessly.” 

“But if you spend nothing on the chéteau, you will 
find no one to purchase it, and it will crumble away into 
ruins.” 

“Then let it do so!” exclaimed Marthe, passionately. 

Calming herself, she continued : 

“We will dispose of the estate simply, and the woods 
attached to it.” 

“Tf I understand you aright, mademoiselle, you would like 
to sell at once?” 

“Yes. Yes.” 

“ And for ready money, if possible ?” 

“That is what I should prefer.” 

“A difficult matter. To acquire the estate and adjoining 
woods a large sum of money will be required, and really 
I have no idea where you will find a purchaser. It might be 
offered for sale, but many years might elapse before we find 
any one to buy it. 

“ But we cannot wait, M. Rousselet.” 

“Very well; I see you wish to realize immediately. All 
the same, I must observe that no one can accomplish what is 
impossible !” 

“We must have money.” 

“You have money. You will find at least 400,000 francs in 
M. Raclot’s safe.” 

“ That is not enough; M. Rousselet, we mus¢ sell the estate. 
No purchaser will be found, you say: then we must break 
it up into lots.” 

“That plan is more hopeful. Then as to the rest of the 
estate. Do you also intend to sell that ?” 

“We will dispose of the Treilles farm, which is largely 
composed of vineyards,” 

“ And the Courant, the Bosquets, the Noues, and the Hourie 
farms ?” 
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“Tt will not be necessary to sell those,” said the young girl, 
with a smile. 

“Then you will need a manager.” 

“ Those enclosures and farms give me no anxiety,” she said, 
smiling once more. “The two enclosures have been formed 
by uniting a certain number of meadow plots acquired one after 
the other by my father; the deeds you have here will tell you 
who the former proprietors were; there are ten or. fifteen, 
perhaps twenty of them. As for the farms, the Courant, when 
my father bought it, belonged to widow Lambert and her two 
young children ; the Bosquets belonged to the Charbonnets.” 

“ That is correct, mademoiselle.” 

“Very well, M. Rousselet,” said the young girl, raising her 
voice. “You, as my proxy, since you have power to act in 
my name, will restore to Madame Lambert and her children 
the Courant farm, and the Bosquets farm to the Charbonnets, 
distributing the different plots of meadow land to those to 
whom they previously belonged.” 

The notary suddenly sprang to his feet. 

“What is this you say, mademoiselle?” he exclaimed. 

“] say that the hour of justice has come,” said the young 
girl, standing up in her turn; “and that it is high time to 
restore to these poor creatures what has been stolen from 
them.” 

“ Ah! now, at last, I understand,” said the notary in a voice 
choking with emotion. 

“Will you still help me, M. Rousselet ?” 

“ Will I indeed?” his eyes filled with tears. “Mademoiselle, 
this is indeed a noble act!” 

Quickly dashing aside his tears, he continued : 

“Pardon my emotion, mademoiselle, but I cannot stifle my 
profound admiration.” 

“Oh! monsieur,” said Marthe, blushing deeply in her con- 
fusion, “ you make me feel ashamed of myself!” 

“ Your idea is a most noble one!” 

“Tt is nothing more than my duty, sir 

“Your duty!” 

“That is all, Monsieur Rousselet. I am aware by what 
odious and shameful means my unhappy father enriched 
himself, and, so far as I can, I am determined to console those 
he has injured, to wipe away the tears of his victims, to restore 
to the orphans the bread he has snatched from their mouths—in 
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a word, to repair all the harm he has done. I do not wish my 
father’s memory as well as his life to be accursed.” 

“ Mademoiselle Marthe, the victims will forget everything in 
blessing you.” 

“Oh! no, sir; I want one thing only, to live in peace with 
my own conscience.” , 

“You are quite right. Let me say too, that you do me a 
great favour in accepting me as your ally in your great work of 
reparation.” 

“T knew I could repose entire confidence in you.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle ; my devotion shall be equal to 
your confidence. I will set to work without delay, make out my 
calculations, and prepare the restitution deeds.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Rousselet, do this at once. There is only 
one thing I ask of you. As your work will doubtless be rather 
long, please do not speak to any one of it. I should like nothing 
to be made known till the very last moment.” 

“TI promise that your secret shall be kept.” 

“Thank you. Just now you spoke of calculations you had 
to make ; can you tell me what they consist of ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle. I must establish an account of 
each of the interested parties, so as to determine their claims in 
the general restitution.” 

“T do not understand very well, sir.” 

“Tt is a very simple matter.” 

“ Probably, but then I know nothing about business.” 

“Very well: take the Courant farm. Monsieur Raclot lent 
farmer Lambert a fictitious sum of 130,000 francs, I believe, but 
in reality it amounted to no more than 70,000 or 75,000 francs. 
To this capital must be added compound interest at_5 per cent. 
down to the day on which widow Lambert was dispossessed. 
Now, if you restore widow Lambert, as you intend, to full 
possession of the farm, she owes you the sum lent to her 
husband by your father, plus the compound interest, so that, as 
guarantee, we take a mortgage. You understand me, do you 
not, mademoiselle ? ” 

The young girl nodded assent. 

“Very good. I will make up the accounts of all the rest in 
the same manner.” 

“ Monsieur Rousselet,” said the young girl gravely, “if you 
proceed in this way, your accounts will not be correct.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I assure you—— ” 
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“Tf you prefer,” she interrupted, “they will not be just.” 

“ Still ? 

“Listen to me, Monsieur Rousselet ; you may simplify your 
work to a considerable extent. Simply restore to each of the 
interested persons the property of which my father has dis- 
possessed them.” 

The notary sprang to his feet in astonishment. 

“But your own rights, mademoiselle!” he exclaimed. 

“T have none, sir; I will have none whatever. My father 
has brought about the ruin of these poor wretches who are now 
in the depths of misery and despair. Ah! Monsieur Rousselet, 
it is they who have claims on myself, they who ought to be 
indemnified for what they have suffered! You will place widow 
Lambert in possession of her Courant farm, at the same time 
giving her a receipt for the sums her husband borrowed from 
my father. Please do the same also for the rest.” 

“No, no! mademoiselle!” said the notary, stupefied. “If you 
continue to act in this way, there will be nothing left for 
yourself.” 

“That is exactly what I wish, Monsieur Rousselet.” 

“ Fortunately, whilst remedying the wrong, I must take upon 
myself the care of your own interests. The work of restitution 
shall take place as you wish, but even then, I believe, half of 
Monsieur Raclot’s fortune will remain.” 

“ Nothing will remain, sir, nothing! I will accept no part of 
this fortune so dishonestly earned.” 

“You exaggerate, mademoiselle ; the whole of Monsieur 
Raclot’s fortune is not due to culpable practices. He has 
himself worked for several years past, and realized handsome 
profits on the oxen fed in his pastures. Surely what. he has 
earned in this way, thanks to his activity and intelligence alone, 
may belong to you.” 

“Tt is impossible to honestly earn anything with money 
belonging to others,” replied the young girl coldly. 

“Allow me to tell you, mademoiselle, you are more 
implacable against your own father than his own victims ever 
were.” 

“T am his daughter, sir!” 

There was a momentary silence, after which Marthe con- 
tinued : 

“Monsieur Rousselet, twenty-five years ago my father was 
only a poor farmer’s boy. Would his paltry savings alone have 
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enabled him to purchase his first plot of land? It is well known 
how little a farmer’s boy earns. Even then, I am told, he lent 
money at usury. After marriage I am willing to grant that my 
poor mother and he worked hard, but what do ordinary day- 
labourers earn? Scarcely sufficient to enable them to live in the 
most modest fashion. And yet my father was constantly increas- 
ing his possessions. The fact is that avarice and usury 
combined were more lucrative than mere manual labour. My 
father continued buying land on such advantageous terms that 
in less than fifteen years he became the richest landowner in 
Aubécourt. 

“ Still, mademoiselle, your mother inherited a large fortune.” 

“Oh yes, the inheritance of my great-aunt Martin. What 
was the amount, Monsieur Rousselet ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand francs, mademoiselle.” 

“Which came into my father’s hands through a monstrous 
piece of foul play.” 

“But widow Martin’s will 

“Was iniquitous and unjust, sir,” interrupted the young girl, 
violently. 

“It is true that Madame Martin disinherited her brother in 
favour of her niece, your mother.” 

“TI am willing to grant that she was overreached, none the 
less, her conduct was inhuman. He was her brother, Monsieur 
Rousselet, with a family of five children, and in the lowest stage 
of destitution. This fatal inheritance has been the source of all 
my father’s wickedness. Doubtless, my great-uncle Bertrand is 
no longer living, but he had children who are probably poor or 
burdened with large families. They have been robbed, and 
restitution must be made them also.” 

“ A hundred and twenty-five thousand francs, mademoiselle, 
for half the inheritance was legally due to your mother.” 

“You are forgetting to take into account the interest on the 
capital, and also the long years of suffering this cruel spoliation 
has caused these poor relatives of mine to endure. You must 
give them two hundred and fifty thousand francs in hard cash. 
Now you see, Monsieur Rousselet, why we shall need such a 
large sum of money.” 

“ Indeed we shall, at this rate!” 

“Do you not approve of what I am doing?” 

“Certainly. Of course, I approve, but “ 
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“Very good, it shall be as you wish. But what a strange 
girl you are! All the same, restitution shall be made, and when 
we have sold the Treilles and the woods, there will still remain 
a snug little fortune for you.” 

“Come, M. Rousselet, will you not understand me?” 

“TI beg your pardon, mademoiselle, but it appears to me 

“I must repeat what I have already said: I will have 
absolutely nothing of my father’s property.” ; 

“Listen, mademoiselle,” replied the notary, with a gesture 
of impatience he could not restrain. “ Be the most extraordinary 
girl who ever lived if you wish, inspire universal enthusiasm, 
place yourself on a pedestal reaching the sky, be even an angel! 
Still, when the work of reparation is effected, as you demand, 
what shall I do with the rest of your father’s inheritance ? ” 

“What will be left, M. Rousselet?” asked the young girl, 
with a smile. 

“TI cannot exactly say, perhaps three hundred thousand 
francs.” 

“Well ! since neither you nor I know all the victims, we will 
form a reserve fund of a hundred thousand francs, to meet such 
demands as may come in later. With the rest, we will build 
a refuge for the aged.” 

“ A woman’s will is God’s will,” said the notary, with a low 
bow. 

Marthe rose to her feet, and extending her small, delicate 
hand, said : 

“You will set to work for me at once, will you not, sir?” 

“This very evening ; but as several of the poor victims have 
left the district, we shall have to hunt them up.” 

“T should like to know something regarding my great-uncle 
Bertrand.” 

“Here are two letters addressed by him to my predecessor ; 
their address will give a clue to your Paris relatives. I will 
write to-day to a friend there, who will give me information 
about your uncle and cousins.” 

“ Very good, M. Rousselet. I shall not return to the convent 
till you have no further need of me. If you want me, apply 
to Madame Langier, my old nurse.” 

“I quite understand, mademoiselle,” replied the notary, as 
he conducted the young girl to the door. Returning to his 
study, he reflected : 

“Ts it possible this young girl wishes to become a nun?” 
VOL. Cll. HH 
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Marthe felt as happy as a poor captive bird, just restored 
to liberty. The dull feeling of anger began to disappear. And 
yet she felt that she would never be at perfect peace with herself 
until all the harm her father had done should be annulled. 

Until then she would have constantly present in her mind 
the gloomy picture of the wretchedness and suffering of all those 
poor victims so shamefully plundered. 

Ah! Yes, she was anxious to dry the tears of these 
unhappy victims. As she thought of the orphans, the poor 
emaciated children whom she seemed to see, covered with rags, 
and, barefooted, begging for alms, she felt her heart ready to 
break, and a shudder ran through her whole frame. Inexpres- 
sible grief filled her soul. 

And again when the thought of her great-uncle Bertrand 
came to her mind, she said to herself: 

“My God! How happy I shall be if he is still alive!” 

Then, with clasped hands, and eyes lifted heavenwards, she 
exclaimed : 

“ Mother, dear mother, are you pleased with what your child 
has just done?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As he had told Mademoiselle Raclot, the notary resolved to 
throw his whole soul into his new task, so that, without the 
slightest possible delay, he might carry to a successful issue 
the work of restitution and reparation. 

Of a noble and generous nature, M. Rousselet was in every 
respect worthy of Marthe’s confidence, and he was proud of the 
mission he had to fulfil. Besides his personal satisfaction, what 
would he not gain in public repute and consideration ! 

Scarcely had Marthe left the office than he sat down to his 
desk and wrote to his Paris friend, a young notary, who, like 
himself, had been head clerk in one of the principal offices of 
the capital. He gave him the address of Jules Bertrand, the 
workman smelter, commissioning him to obtain all possible 
information regarding the family. 

He also requested his friend to send him at once two 
intelligent and hard-working clerks. The notary needed help, 
and these two coadjutors could work with him, have their 
meals at his own table, sleep in the house, hold no com- 
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munication with the other clerks, and speak to no one of their 
work with M. Rousselet. 

After posting this letter, he began to examine the numerous 
and lengthy deeds dealing with the Raclot succession. To this 
task he gave up the whole day, breaking off at midnight to 
resume his task at seven the following morning. 

At two o’clock, the justice of the peace having been duly 
summoned, the seals were removed. In Mathurin Raclot’s safe 
were found five hundred and thirty-two thousand francs, in cash, 
bank-notes, Government stock, railway shares and _ bonds. 
Besides these, the jewels returned by Marthe to her father were 
found in a small casket. 

In the course of the evening, whilst his clerks were beginning 
an inventory, the notary took the casket to Madame Langier’s 
guest. : 

“True, these jewels were given me by my father,” said the 
young girl ; “but I considered it my duty to return them. Please 
regard them as real property belonging to the succession, and 
include them in the inventory as such.” 

“But, mademoiselle, allow me——” 

“You know my intentions, M. Rousselet; please do not 
insist.” 

The notary was obliged to carry back the casket and its 
contents. 

The following day the miser’s treasure was carried to the 
town and deposited in the local branch of the Bank of 
France. 

Whilst busily engaged in drawing out an inventory of the 
personal property left by Mathurin Raclot, M. Rousselet made 
arrangements for the speedy sale of the Aubécourt estate, the 
Raucourt and Ligoux woods, the whole divided into fourteen 
lots, and of the various properties of which the Treilles farm was 
composed. This, as has been stated, was partly made up of 
vineyards, and might be split up at the purchaser’s pleasure 
into a number of lots more or less extensive. The young 
notary knew the class of people with whom he would have 
to deal, and was well aware that these fragments of property, 
called by the deceased his Treilles farm, would be easy to 
dispose of. 

M. Boudois soon learned that his Aubécourt confrére had 
charge of the Raclot succession, evidently according to the wish 
of the heiress. 
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He burst into a passion against M. Rousselet, as an intriguing 
sycophant, who had assuredly made use of the most dastardly 
practices to take his best client away from him. 

Immediately he called on Marthe. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “what is this I hear? What! 
You have entrusted your affairs to M. Rousselet’s charge?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You have acted unwisely, mademoiselle.” 

“T do not think so, sir. 

“Monsieur Rousselet was not the notary of your deeply- 
regretted father.” y 

“That is true, but he has become mine.” 

“New-comer as he is in the district, he is not acquainted 
with your affairs as I am.” 

“ Possibly not, sir; but he has my confidence.” 

“ All the same, mademoiselle, you promised me——’ 

“TI promised you nothing, sir. I said that, if necessary, I 
would have recourse to you. Will you then be good enough to 
give Monsieur Rousselet, since you say you know my affairs 
better than he does, all the information he may require of you in 
my name.” 

Boudois bit his lips with vexation, and withdrew. 

The two clerks from Paris arrived, and, after a lengthy 
conversation with M. Rousselet, they immediately set to work. 
As Marthe had requested that everything should be kept secret, 
her wish was respected. 

The inhabitants of Aubécourt could not understand why 
Mademoiselle Raclot was living with her old nurse, where she 
was anything but luxuriously lodged, when she had _ her 
chéteau and two other houses in the village, one of which was 
untenanted. They would have given much to know the young 
girl’s intentions. 

Did she really wish to become a nun, as she still wore her 
novice’s dress? In that case, what would she do with her huge 


’ 


fortune? 
They could not believe that she might be going to give 


all to the Dominican nuns. The exceedingly modest way in 
which Marthe lived with Madame Langier was also a matter of 
great astonishment. 

Where was the advantage of being so rich, if one lived no 
better than the most humble? She had so much money, that 
she did not know what to do with it, though she had not given a 
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farthing to the poor! And yet everyone said she was kind and 
charitable ! 

At Aubécourt, and in the neighbouring villages, there were 
not lacking poor wretches whose sufferings she might have 
relieved to some extent. After all, she was utterly heartless, as 
selfish and avaricious as her father ! 

All the same, perhaps from respect to the nun’s dress she 
wore, people bowed to her as she passed in the street, and a 
few summoned up courage to speak to her. 

Marthe was haughty towards none, she returned the greetings 
of all alike. 

One morning, M. Rousselet called on his young client in her 
room. 

“ Mademoiselle, the letter from Paris I have been expecting 
has come this morning,” he-said. 

“Well, sir?” 

“Your great-uncle, Jules Bertrand, an old man of seventy- 
five, is still alive.” 

“Oh! I am delighted to hear this good news.” 

“ Here is my friend’s letter, mademoiselle ; you may read it.” 

The four pages of the Paris notary’s letter were covered with 
fine close handwriting. Marthe took it in her hands and 
immediately began to read. Soon, however, she could not 
restrain her emotion; she was obliged to stop to dry her tears. 
With a sigh, she continued, but on reaching the end her tears 
again gushed forth. 

The old workman-smelter was still alive, though he had not 
been working for the past ten years, and was almost blind. The 
poor fellow was still strong and robust. His children attended 
to all his wants, but, alas! they were scarcely in a more 
fortunate position than himself. They loved and revered their 
father, and used their utmost endeavours that the old man 
should lack nothing. 

There were now only four of them, the youngest of the three 
sons had been killed by a Prussian bullet. 

Madame Bertrand, the mother, had died of illness and 
poverty combined during the horrors of the siege, a fortnight 
previous to the death of her youngest son. The eldest, a copper- 
smelter like his father, had five children. Like old Bertrand, he 
too had been considerably embarrassed to make both ends meet. 
Fortunately, two of his children were beginning to work. 

Jules Bertrand’s second son had only two children ; for the 
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last four years, however, his wife had been suffering from a 
nervous malady which had incapacitated her from working. 

The youngest was a servant to a metal-dealer in the rue 
des Lombards. 

The two daughters had also married: the elder had three 
children ; the younger, two. This latter marriage had turned out 
badly. After she had endured for six years the brutal conduct 
of her husband, an idle drunkard, the wretch had finally 
abandoned his wife and children, and no one knew what had 
become of him. 

It was with this daughter that the old man lived, the brothers 
and sisters agreeing to pay all expenses. 

The elder daughter’s husband was an excellent workman 
and never lost a single day. Accordingly, he was in less need 
than the rest, and able to do more for the old man. 

All the members of this family were united and happy. 
Whenever, from lack of work, illness, or any other cause, bread 
was missing from the table of one, it was always to be found 
with the others. 

Three or four times a year, on certain féte-days, the whole 
family assembled at the younger sister’s. On such occasions, 
Bertrand was surrounded by all his children and grandchildren ; 
gaiety reigned throughout the house. Gloomy thoughts were 
flung aside. And yet the dinner was anything but magnificent : 
soup, a turkey, goose, or leg of mutton, according to the season ; 
then an enormous dish of potatoes or haricot-beans, followed 
by cheese, the poor man’s dessert. 

The wine, which the little ones diluted with a great deal of 
water so that there might be the more for their fathers, had 
been bought from the dealer at the corner of the street. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that on these féte-days they took 
coffee in honour of the old man. Each contributed his share 
towards these modest family love-feasts. 

All this Marthe learned from the letter of the Paris notary. 

“You see, mademoiselle,’ said M. Rousselet, “my friend 
has complied with your request, and has succeeded in obtain- 
ing this information quite unknown to Bertrand and his 
children.” 

“T am greatly obliged to him for this news, and should like 
you to give him my thanks.” 

“T will be sure to do so, when next I write, either to-day or 
to-morrow.” 
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“And now, Monsieur Rousselet, are we far from the day on 
which complete restitution will be made?” 

“T hope that in six weeks, or two months at the latest 

“You will be-ready ?” 

“ Quite, mademoiselle.” 

“Two months is a long time! And I am thinking of this 
old man, deprived of the ordinary comforts of life, and thinking 
all the time that he is a burden to his children, who themselves 
have not always enough for their own needs. This family, so 
poor and deserving of interest, is my own, Monsieur Rousselet, 
and I am proud of it. Is there any reason why a few thousand 
francs should not be taken at once from my father’s inheritance?” 

“None whatever, mademoiselle. I quite understand. You 
would like to give a small sum to Monsieur Bertrand and to each 
of his children ?” 

“Yes, just a thousand francs to each.” 

“ This shall be done ; but are your relations to be informed of 
your identity ?” 

“No! no! They must know nothing yet. Tell them it is 
a gift from an anonymous benefactor.” 

“They will guess at the truth.” 

“That is not by any means certain,” said Marthe, smiling. 

She immediately added : 

“Do not lose your time, Monsieur Rousselet, for my relatives 
are not the only sufferers.” 

That very day M. Rousselet wrote to the Paris notary. The 
letter was registered ; it contained five thousand francs. 

One afternoon in Paris, M. Rousselet’s friend took a cab by 
the hour. He had on his person a thousand francs in gold, and 
four thousand in bank-notes of a hundred francs each. 

First, he called on M. Maigrot, Bertrand’s son-in-law; his wife 
alone was at home, so he placed in her hands a bunch of bank- 
notes with the words: 

“ Here is a present which I beg you will kindly accept.” 

Madame Maigrot opened wide her eyes in astonishment, and 
overwhelmed the notary with questions. He judged it his duty 
to interrupt, and said: 

“T have a rather large sum of money to distribute among 
several persons, whom it is intended to recompense for their 
honesty and deeds of filial love and devotion. The family of 
Jules Bertrand, a former workman-smelter, has been mentioned 
tome. I am simply fulfilling my duty, and am not in a position 
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to inform you as to the identity of the generous benefactor, 
whose name I do not even know myself.” 

The notary then withdrew, and betook himself to the home 
of Antoine Bertrand, the elder of the two sons. 

A little girl, ten years of age, opened the door, and introduced 
him into a very clean little room, containing however but scanty 
furniture. ‘Here he found himself in the presence of two women, 
one of very sorrowful aspect, with a child in her arms, and the 
other even more despondent, for she was weeping. 

“ Madame Antoine Bertrand ?” asked the notary. 

‘That is my name, sir,” replied the one who was carrying the 
child. 

“Then, madame, it is my duty to hand you this,” said the 
notary, placing the bundle of bank-notes in her hands. 

The two women looked at one another in astonishment. 

“It is a present, madame,” explained the notary. Then he 
repeated in almost the same terms what he had already said to 
Madame Maigrot. 

“In that case,” said Madame Antoine, placing the child on 
its feet, “let us accept gratefully what Providence sends us.” 

She removed the pin with which the bank-notes were 
attached to one another, then, handing one to the other woman, 
said : 

“Take this, my dear Louise ; it is more than you have come 
to ask me for; now you can buy bread for the children.” 

“No, no! I cannot take such a sum,” stammered Louise. 

“Do take it; Antoine will be certain to say that I have acted 
aright.” 

Turning to the notary, Madame Antoine continued : 

“This is my sister-in-law, Léon Bertrand’s wife; she had 
come to ask me to lend her ten francs, but I had only five francs 
myself, to last until pay-day, next Saturday. You see, sir, my 
sister-in-law can work no longer, and my brother earns scarcely 
anything, in spite of his utmost endeavours, so that during the 
month following quarter-day, they always find it difficult to 
make both ends meet, as we do ourselves.” 

“TI am delighted to meet Madame Léon Bertrand here,” 
replied the notary. “She may now return the note you have so 
generously offered her, for I have another thousand francs to 
remit to her also.” 

As he spoke, he opened his case, and held out the notes to 
the workman’s wife. 
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Poor Louise was bewildered, and, unable to overcome her 
emotion, she began to weep once more. 

Now, however, as she was able to prepare dinner for her 
husband and children, they were tears of joy and gratitude 
which she shed. 

The notary bowed to the two women, and took his departure. 
A quarter of an hour later, he was speaking to M. Bertrand 
himself. 

He found the old man seated in front of an open window, 
smoking his pipe. His daughter, who was a vest-maker, was 
working by his side. In one corner, a child of five years was 
rolling about on the floor, playing with a cat. The other, nine 
years old, was at school. 

“Who is it, Julie?” asked the old man, giving the notary a 
slightly terrified look. 

“Tam charged with a commission for you, Monsieur Bertrand,” 
replied the notary. 

“Then you are doubtless bringing me something from 
Maigrot or Antoine, tobacco probably, for they know I have 
none left, though I have reduced myself to three pipes a day.” 

“M. Bertrand, I have been sent to you by neither your son 
nor your son-in-law, but by an unknown individual who takes an 
interest in old men, who, like you, have worked hard all their 
lives to bring up their children well.” 

“ What does this person want with me?” 

“No harm, assuredly. To come to the point, Monsieur 
Bertrand, I have to present you with a sum of money on behalf 
of the benefactor in question.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the old man. “I did not think there 
were fairies living in these days.” 

“ At all events, Monsieur Bertrand, they have left imitators, 
and the generous benefactor I have the honour to represent is 
one of them.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“ As I have said, he does not wish his name to be known.” 

“ How strange!” 

‘‘This is what I am commissioned to hand to you on his 
behalf,” said the notary, handing the roll of gold coins to the 
old man. “A thousand francs.” 

“ A thousand francs! And all this gold is mine?” asked the 
old workman in trembling tones. 

“Yes, Monsieur Bertrand. Now you may have as much 
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tobacco as you want, you may smoke a fourth pipe as often as 
you like. Madame Julie, the fairies have also thought of you; 
they wish to reward you for your devotion and affection to your 
old father. Here are a thousand francs in bank-notes for 
yourself and your children.” 

“Oh! father! father!” exclaimed the young woman. 

Overcome by emotion, she could not add another word. 

The notary then bowed to father and daughter, and withdrew, 
without the young woman even thinking of conducting him to 
the door. She seemed petrified with amazement. On regaining 
possession of herself, she said : 

“Then it is true, father, it is not all a dream?” 

“T am as astonished as you are, Julie,” replied the old man. 
“ After all, there are still kind-hearted people left in the world!” 

As soon as her sister-in-law had left her, Madame Antoine 
Bertrand had hurried away to her husband’s workshop to tell 
him what had happened. 

Antoine was no less astonished than his wife had been ; for 
the moment, however, he made no attempt to understand. 

“Let us welcome this stroke of good luck,” he exclaimed, 
“and as we are nowrich, we must think of others. You had 
better go to father and give him a hundred francs, and another 
hundred to Julie.” 

Madame Antoine started on her errand, and found the old 
man talking with his daughter about their unknown friend. She 
explained the reason of her visit, and took the bank-notes from 
her pocket. 

“The gentleman who called on you has also been here,” said 
old Bertrand to his daughter-in-law. “See what he has given 
me, a thousand francs in gold.” 

“ And the same sum to me,” added Julie, showing the notes. 

Madame Antoine looked at the old man and his daughter 
with wondering gaze. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she asked. 

“It means,” said the old man gravely, “that people who are 
honest and have always done their duty, receive their due 
reward, sooner or later!” ‘ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE great day. of restitutton drew near. Marthe had given all 
the signatures the notary had required, and was preparing to 
return to the Dominican nuns. 

The young girl’s presence was no longer needed in 
Aubécourt, but M. Rousselet still retained her, saying she 
could not yet be dispensed with. 

An idea had struck the notary. One day, as he was passing 
within a few miles of Rosiéres, he suddenly determined to call 
on his wife’s parents and lunch with them. On reaching the 
house at the time they generally sat down at table, he was 
informed that Monsieur and Madame Monnier were lunching 
with Mademoiselle Lormeau. 

“T will go across, and inform them of your arrival, sir,” 
added the housekeeper. 

“No! no!” said the notary, dissembling his annoyance. 
‘“T should be very sorry to disturb them. I will call again on 
my return.” 

With these words, he was preparing to mount again into his 
trap, intending to lunch at the first inn he came to on his way. 

“Surely you are not going already, sir!” exclaimed the 
housekeeper. “My master and mistress will never forgive me, 
if I allow you to leave without taking lunch.” 

“T will have something ready in a few minutes, sir,” added 
the cook. 

“Very well, I will stay,” said the notary. 

The cook was already in the kitchen, when Mademoiselle 
Lormeau’s man-servant made his appearance, and asked to 
speak to M. Rousselet. 

“Mademoiselle Lormeau has just heard that you are at 
Rosiéres, sir,” he said. “As Monsieur and Madame Monnier 
have been invited to lunch with my mistress, they are very 
sorry not to. have been at home to receive you, and wished to 
return at once, but Mademoiselle Lormeau quickly settled the 
matter by sending me to ask if you will come and lunch, quite 
without ceremony, with them.” 

M. Rousselet could not refuse such an invitation, without 
showing a lack of courtesy and politeness. Accordingly he 
followed the servant. On entering the house, Mademoiselle 
Lormeau came to him: 
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“That is right,’ she exclaimed. “I am delighted to see you! 
It is indeed kind of you to have given us such a pleasant 
surprise !” 

As M. Rousselet was about to apologize for appearing in 
travelling dress : 

“Not another word!” interrupted Mademoiselle Lormeau. 
“Come along and pay your respects to Madame Monnier, and 
we will proceed into the dining-room.” 

The luncheon was very gay and lively, thanks to the good- 
humour of Mademoiselle Lormeau, who decidedly had a 
weakness for the notary. 

When coffee was over, M. Rousselet requested permission 
to withdraw. 

“You wish to leave us already?” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Lormeau. “No! no! We must still have the pleasure of your 
company a little longer. Are you going to B——?” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“ And you are to spend the night there?” 

“My business will require it.” 

“Very well! We will set you at liberty at four o’clock ; as 
it takes two hours to go to B , you will arrive at six, and 
to-morrow morning you will have plenty of time to transact 
your business.” 

The notary yielded, and resigned himself to spending 
another two hours at Rosiéres. This being decided upon, they 
all proceeded into the garden, a most beautiful spot, and there, 
seated in the shade of an elm, they engaged in conversation. 

“My dear Monsieur Rousselet,” said Mademoiselle Lormeau, 
passing abruptly from one subject to another, “can you give me 
news of Mademoiselle Raclot ? She is in good health, I hope? 
Was she very greatly troubled by her father’s death? And 
what is she going to do with her large fortune ?” 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle, do you know nothing?” asked 
the notary in astonishment. 

“Nothing, my dear sir, nothing whatever. How should 
I know anything ?” 

“ Aubécourt certainly is a long distance from Rosiéres, still 
Monsieur Georges de Santenay might have told you d 








“My nephew, like myself, Monsieur Rousselet, knows 
nothing. Surely you must be aware that he would be ashamed 
to make inquiries concerning a young lady whose father... 
you understand.” 
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“Tt will be a real pleasure for me to reply to your questions. 
Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot is in good health; her great 
fortune does not trouble her in any way, I assure you. I will 
not say that her father’s death has rendered her inconsolable, 
but I can state that she is doing everything possible to have 
his memory honoured.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the old lady. “Can honour be given 
to the memory of such a man as Monsieur Raclot ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, it can, and by his daughter.” 

Bursting into a laugh, the old lady replied ironically : 

“Has Mademoiselle Raclot erected in her father’s honour 
a mausoleum which is to be the eighth wonder of the world ?” 

“You have guessed aright, mademoiselle,” replied the notary, 
gravely. 

“Come, come! This is too much!” 

“One moment, please. Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot is 
erecting to her father a monument which will be admired by 
everyone, and before which all honest and right-minded people 

‘will bow with respect.” 

“Come, come! my dear sir, you are jesting !” 

“]T am speaking seriously, mademoiselle, I assure you.” 

“You are giving me conundrums to guess.” 

“ Will you do me the honour to listen to me?” 

“ With all the attention I can command.” 

“ Ever since the day of Monsieur Raclot’s funeral, Mademoi- 
selle Marthe has not entered the chdteau, she has been staying 
with a poor old woman of the district, Madame Langier, who 
nursed her when a child. There she occupies a small room 
which may be compared with a prison cell, damp, badly lit, 
with whitewashed walls, the only furniture being an old worm- 
eaten oak chest, two chairs in sorry condition, and a deal 
bedstead with mattress. All the same, it is a very clean and 
neat little room, and its occupant does her best to keep it as 
gay as she can. 

“The motherly devotion and care of the old nurse make up 
for her poverty ; she is determined that her darling child shall 
be as comfortable as possible. Marthe, indeed, is not hard to 
please ; she makes no complaint at having nothing to eat except 
black bread, eggs, cheese, dry vegetables, and occasionally 
a piece of bacon; whilst she drinks nothing but clear spring- 


water. 
“Thanks to a little money the young girl received from the 
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Dominican nuns, and the scant savings of the old nurse, they 
have succeeded in living, after a fashion, up to the present ; 
a few days ago, however, the common stock was finally 
exhausted, and I was obliged, unknown to Mademoiselle 
Marthe, to add to it a few gold pieces.” 

“What a strange story you are telling us, my dear Monsieur 
Rousselet,” said Mademoiselle Lormeau. 

“ A most touching one of a poor old woman’s devotion, and 
the manner in which the daughter of Mathurin Raclot the 
millionaire lives.” i 

“But what you have just related is quite incredible, sir.” 

“None the less, it is actual fact.” 

“Then I cannot understand it in the least.” 

“Have you not already heard that Mademoiselle Marthe 
Raclot has given up her inheritance, because she will not touch 
an ill-earned fortune?” 

“No, indeed, sir, I have heard nothing at all. Then what 
will be done with it?” 

“T will tell you. The day following Monsieur Raclot’s funeral, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, his orphaned daughter called at 
my office. She was wearing, as she does still, by the way, the 
dress of the Dominican nuns. As I was not Monsieur Raclot’s 
notary, I was surprised to receive such a visit, and accordingly 
expressed my astonishment to Mademoiselle Marthe. ‘Sir,’ she 
replied, ‘I know you were not my father’s notary, and that you 
even refused to be so: that is the reason I now have entire 
confidence in you. Will you accept the commission I wish to 
entrust to you?’ I replied that I placed myself entirely at her 
service. Thereupon, she informed me that she had made up 
her mind to abandon all claim to her father’s inheritance, that 
she would have nothing, absolutely nothing, of a fortune which 
had been made by such abominable practices, and that she had 
chosen me, in preference to the other, to help her in the work 
of reparation she was about to undertake. In short, she 
declared that she looked upon her inheritance as belonging to 
the numerous and unfortunate victims of her father, and that it 
was her fixed intention to restore whatever had been taken 
from them.” 

“ A most noble resolve!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Lormeau, 
greatly moved. 

“You are right, mademoiselle. All the same, I considered 
it my duty to tell Mademoiselle Raclot that, after all repara- 
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tion had been effected, there would still remain for herself 
about half of the inheritance. ‘You do not understand me,” 
she exclaimed. ‘I want nothing, nothing whatever!’ She 
wished me simply to give up to the former owners the 
property acquired by Monsieur Raclot. ‘But before acquiring 
this property, mademoiselle, I explained, ‘Monsieur Raclot 
held mortgages on them. The sums actually lent by your 
father must be returned to you.’ ‘I do not understand. things 
so,’ she replied. ‘Legal prosecutions and loans at exorbitant 
interest have ruined these men; are the tears they have shed, 
and the sufferings of every kind they have endured, to count 
for nothing? What I want is not merely the complete restitu- 
tion according to my conscience, but also a reparation of all the 
harm that has been done.’ ‘Still, mademoiselle, I said once 
more, ‘ your father and mother worked hard, and your mother 
inherited two hundred and fifty thousand francs.’ ‘ This inherit- 
ance was a robbery!’ she exclaimed. ‘My mother’s aunt, 
inveigled by my father, disinherited her brother, who was 
pgor and burdened with a large family!’ I remarked that, 
admitting this imposition, half of the aunt’s fortune fell by right 
to her mother. ‘Possibly,’ she replied, ‘but the two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs shall be given up to the disinherited.” 
‘I will conform to your wishes,’ I replied ; ‘everything shall be 
done as you desire, but even then there will remain about three 
hundred thousand francs.’ ‘Once more, I want nothing at all!’ 
‘Then what shall we do with this sum?’ She remained silent 
for a moment, and then replied: ‘Either in the town or at 
Aubécourt, we will establish a Refuge for the Aged.’” 

Mademoiselle Lormeau was by this time in tears. 

“Qh, the noble-minded girl!” she exclaimed. “Ah! Monsieur 
Rousselet, you were quite right just now, when you said that 
she was erecting to her father’s memory a monument before 
which all honest people would bow with respect. And all this 
she is doing quietly, without ostentation ?” 

“In strict secrecy, mademoiselle ; concealing her actions, so 
to speak, as though she would be ashamed if the thing were 
known.” 

“ And to think that I doubted the purity of this noble girl’s 
intentions! Ah! Monsieur Rousselet, I shall never forgive 
myself!” 

“There is another thing I must tell you. On making an 
inventory of the moneys contained in Monsieur Raclot’s safe, 
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I found in a casket several jewels, a pair of ear-rings, a bracelet, 
and a ring. Monsieur Raclot, in a fit of unaccountable gene- 
rosity, had, it appears, made a present of these jewels to his 
daughter, and she had restored them to her father before leaving 
home. Knowing that these jewels belonged to Mademoiselle 
Marthe, I took them to her.” 

“Yes?” 

“She would not take them. ‘These also,’ she said, ‘belong 
to the victims; be good enough to include them in your 
inventory.’” 

“ And they have been sold?” Q 

* Yea.” 

“Do you know who has purchased them ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. The jeweller who sold them to 
Monsieur Raclot informed me of their real value, and I paid 
the sum, three thousand francs, to the credit account of the 
succession.” 

“You have done quite right, my dear sir, in not allowing 
these jewels to fall into the hands of strangers. Is Mademoiselle 
Raclot still determined to be a nun?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“And you have made no attempt to change her reso- 
lution ?” 

“TI have said all I reasonably could. She would already 
have returned to the Dominican nuns, had I not retained her at 
Aubécourt.” 

“Then you still need her?” 

“Yes, her presence at Aubécourt is still necessary. Within 
ten days, restitution will have been made, for all the deeds are 
now quite ready. Without having the faintest suspicion as to 
the joy and surprise in store for them, all the victims will be 
summoned by me, and will be at Aubécourt on the day 
appointed. Ah! mademoiselle, the spectacle will be a grand 
one, though without the slightest theatrical artifice. Nothing 
is known or even suspected in the village, though everyone is 
astonished at seeing Monsieur Raclot’s daughter, the rich heiress, 
living in such humble circumstances, with her old nurse. You 
know what hard things have been said about this young girl. 
Ah! insults have not been spared, and she has had to endure 
slights of every description! Does she not merit some kind of 
reparation, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Yes, indeed, Monsieur Rousselet.” 
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“ And she shall have one, a brilliant reparation. That is the 
reason I am keeping her still at Aubécourt.” 

“You are acting quite rightly.” 

“Will you be present at the spectacle I spoke of just now, 
Mademoiselle Lormeau ?” 

“ I ro 

“You have not yet accepted our invitation to spend a few 
days at Aubécourt. Now is the opportunity. Madame Rousselet 
will be delighted to receive you.” 

After a moment’s reflection, the old lady said : 

“On the afternoon of Saturday next, I will be at Aubécourt.” 
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False Witness. 


AMONG the obvious marks which distinguish the Church from 
all other institutions in the world, none is more notable than the 
part played by false testimony in the process eternally in 
progress against her, and the extraordinary manner in which, 
when she has to be attacked, the most elementary rules of 
fair play, and even of common sense, are cast to the winds. 
So it has been from the first. In a well-known passage, which 
we shall make no apology for quoting once more, Cardinal 
Newman finds in this very feature of her history that which 
most plainly identifies Catholicism as we see it to-day with the 
primitive Church. 

Having carefully examined the history of the first centuries, 
he thus continues :! 


On the whole I conclude as follows:—if there is a form of 
Christianity now in the world which is accused of gross superstition, 
of borrowing its rites and customs from the heathen, and of ascribing 
to forms and ceremonies an occult virtue ;—a religion which is 
considered to burden and enslave the mind by its requisitions, to 
address itself to the weak-minded and ignorant, to be supported by 
sophistry and imposture, and to contradict reason and exalt mere 
irrational faith ;— . . . a religion the doctrines of which, be they good 
or bad, are to the generality of men unknown; which is considered to 
bear on its very surface signs of folly and falsehood so distinct that a 
glance suffices to judge of it, and careful examination is preposterous ; 
which is felt to be so simply bad, that it may be calumniated at hazard 
and at pleasure, it being nothing but absurdity to stand upon the 
accurate distribution of its guilt among its particular acts, or painfully to 
determine how far this or that story is literally true, what must be 
allowed in candour, or what is improbable, or what cuts two ways, or 
what may be plausibly defended ;—a religion such that men look at a 
convert to it with a feeling which no other sect raises except Judaism, 


1 Essay on Development, c. iv. § i. 
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Socialism, or Mormonism, with curiosity, suspicion, fear, disgust, as the 
case may be;.. . a religion which men hate as proselytizing, anti- 
social, revolutionary, as dividing families, separating chief friends, 
corrupting the maxims of government, making a mock at law, dissol- 
ving the empire, the enemy of human nature, and “a conspirator 
against its rights and privileges;”—a religion which they consider 
the champion and instrument of darkness, and a pollution calling 
upon the land the anger of Heaven;—a religion which they 
associate with intrigue and conspiracy, which they speak about in 
whispers, which they detect by anticipation in whatever goes wrong, and 
to which they impute whatever is unaccountable ;—a religion the very 
name of which they cast out as evil, and use simply as a bad epithet, 
and which from the impulse of self-preservation they would persecute if 
they could—if there be such a religion now in the world, it is not 
unlike Christianity as that same world viewed it, when first it came forth 
from its Divine Author. 


How exactly this description portrays the course adopted by 
a certain section of our antagonists, the weekly performances 
of what distinctively styles itself the religious press abundantly 
testify. Nothing, as we are well aware, is too gross and ridiculous 
for it to assert about us, nor seemingly for its readers to swallow, 
and no refutation of a slander, however complete, in the least 
interferes with its reiteration. 

There is, however, one quarter in which such tactics might 
not be anticipated. Though undoubtedly there are not a few 
who assail the Church in the name of Science, it might be 
expected that, however bitter their hostility, they would be 
mindful of the obligations imposed by the character they 
assume, and would carefully eschew all but truly scientific 
methods. It is claimed as the great merit of such methods, that 
they train men to cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, to 
make no assertions which they are not ready to corroborate by 
sound and satisfactory evidence, and so to clear up instead of 
obscuring whatsoever questions they handle. This is all 
perfectly true no doubt in regard of scientific men truly so 
called, and of all men so far as they can be called scientific. 
But how such principles work with those whose business is anti- 
religious controversy, a few examples will show. 

Amongst the anti-Christian works with which we are now 
flooded, is one by Dr. Arnold Dodel, Professor in the University 
of Zurich, the title of which, “Moses or Darwin?” sufficiently 
indicates its purport, aud whose object is to advocate that the 


1 Moses oder Darwin, eine Schulfrage. 
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Gospel of Evolution shall be taught in schools instead of 
the Bible. Like others in the same camp, Dr. Dodel treats 
Christianity as synonymous with Catholicism, and assumes that 
this is his one serious antagonist. He endeavours accordingly 
to discredit the Church and the Popes, as the implacable foes 
of human enlightenment and of science in every form. One 
specimen will sufficiently illustrate his scientific method. He 
writes :1 


In the year 1317 the study of Chemistry was forbidden by a Bull of 
Pope John XXII. 


It must strike the reader at once, that in 1317 there was 
not much Chemistry in the world the study of which could be 
forbidden, and if any one: takes the trouble to ascertain the 
grounds of so positive a statement, he will discover various 
interesting things. In the first place no Bull or mention of 
a Bull issued in 1317 is to be found, which can by any possi- 
bility be supposed to be here intended. But in 1325, 
John XXII. issued the Bull, Super cliius specula, condemning 
the practice of //agic, then apparently much in vogue. It is 
directed “Against those who sacrifice to demons, or solicit 
replies or aid from them, or retain books treating of such 
errors.” There are men, it is said, who sacrifice to evil spirits, 
adore them, make or procure rings, mirrors, or vessels with 
intent that such spirits shall abide in them, to be consulted, 
for wicked purposes. Against all who deal in such matters 
excommunication is denounced. No other decree of this Pope 
can be found to which it seems possible that Dr. Dodel’s 
assertion can refer, and if he calls the condemned practices 
“Chemistry,” he undoubtedly discredits that science far more 
than ever did John XXII. 

This, however, is far from being all. The Chemistry of the 
Middle Ages was unquestionably Alchemy, and however absurd 
and puerile we may hold their immediate object to have been, 
it was the search for the Philosopher’s Stone which first led 
men to concern themselves about the composition of bodies. 
And so far was Pope John from forbidding or condemning such 
investigations, that he concerned himself personally with them, 
and actually composed a work on the transmutation of metals. 
He was in truth a warm patron of learning in all its branches 
according to the lights of his time. 


1 P, 24. 
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Dr. Dodel is by no means a solitary example of such 
unscrupulous recklessness. An even more flagrant offender 
is Professor Haeckel, whose inconsequent and incomprehensible 
philosophy would seem to have many admirers just now. When 
he writes of the Radzolaria, Calcareous Sponges, or other lower 
forms of life, to the study of which he has especially devoted 
attention, he exhibits himself as an excellent man of science, 
making no statement which he has not carefully verified. But 
when he comes to describe the doctrines and practices of many 
millions of men, this is the sort of thing which he is not afraid 
to publish. A Catholic, he tells his readers, is? 


One who regards as true exercises of Christian religion the 
adoration of old clothes and wax dolls, or the thoughtless repetition 
of Masses or rosaries, . . . and purchases pardon for sins by means of 
indulgence-money or Peter’s pence. 


In his Riddle of the Universe, which is being assiduously 
forced upon public notice as “Haeckel’s Great Work, unanswered 
and unanswerable,” there are plenty of slanders equally absurd, 
which it would be tedious to quote, and some of which are too 
gross and vulgar to be quotable. One sample shall suffice, 
by no means of the most offensive type. The Professor having 
declared that Christianity is a polytheistic religion, and that 
amongst other things all its saints are gods, proceeds thus to 
develop his theme.” 


The Popes—the greatest charlatans that any religion ever produced 
—have constantly studied to increase this band of celestial satellites 
by repeated canonization. This curious company received its most 
interesting acquisition in 1870, when the Vatican Council pronounced 
the Popes, as Vicars of Christ, to be infallible, and thus raised them to a 
divine dignity. 


Two things are clear. Firstly, that none do so much to 
degrade and depreciate Science as those who would have it 
believed that she countenances ignorance or mendacity such as 
this. Secondly, that this sort of mud is the monopoly of those 
who desire to bespatter the Church of God. 


1 Confession of Faith of a Man, of Science, English Edit. 1903, p. 81. 
*_P. 101, popular edition. 
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Jesuit Insincerity at the Fountain Head. 


We have a genuine respect for the Cornhill Magazine and we 
do not know any one of our popular monthlies which provides as 
a rule more healthy mental padbulum for its readers of all tastes 
and sympathies. None the less, the Editor of the Cornhill is as 
defenceless as the rest of us against the indiscretions of his 
occasional contributors, and we make no scruple of calling 
attention to a particularly atrocious piece of blundering, not 
without a spice of malice, which appears in his jatest issue. In 
an otherwise acceptable article descriptive of a Spanish ramble, 
and entitled Jn Guzpuzcoa, the writer, a certain Mrs. Woods, 
conceives it her mission to expose the true inwardness of Jesuit 
insincerity by tracing it back to the personal example of the 
Founder of the Order. Taking occasion from a visit paid to 
the Casa de Loyola, the birthplace of St. Ignatius, to embark 
upon a little disquisition on the “ slim, young Jesuits with girlish 
faces” whom she saw there, “the future men with whom, in their 
terrible corporate capacity, more than one Government will one 
day be grappling in mortal struggle,” Mrs. Woods retells the 
familiar story of the Saint’s conversion when recovering from 
his wound in his brother’s house. Whereupon she proceeds : 


In the midst of laudations, luminosities, apparitions, miracles, in 
which the biographers have shrouded him, it is difficult to see with 
precision the features of Ignatius Loyola; to judge how far the vices 
and virtues of his system, implied in the rules which he left to the 
Company of Jesus, were to him explicit, and how far they reflected the 
tendencies of his own character. But at certain points we are bidden 
especially to observe his regard for truth; for example, when he took 
leave of his brother Martin and his sister Magdalena. He had by this 
time determined to abandon his career as a soldier, to devote himself 
to the religious life, and to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. But he 
informed his brother that it was his intention first to present himself 
before his late commander, after which his plans were uncertain. His 
biographers point with pride to the modicum of truth contained in his 
statements. Zhat he was going to see his commander appears, in spite of 
what they say, to have been a downright honest lie, for he does not seem to 
have made the least attempt to visit the Duke of Najera. The uncertainty 
of his plans was the Truth Jesuitical, for he was doubtless uncertain 
precisely in what manner and what place he should devote himself to 
religion.” 


1 Cornhill Magazine, October, 1903, p. 458. The italics of course are ours. 
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The first emotion which this passage seems calculated to 
suggest is one of surprise at the extraordinary and very un- 
Jesuitical simplicity of the “biographers,” who should take 
such an occasion to call attention to the Saint’s remarkable 
truthfulness. How many of these biographers Mrs. Woods has 
been at pains to consult does not appear. The only Life to 
which she refers by name in the article is that of “Stewart 
Rose,” and “Stewart Rose” certainly does say something in 
this place about the love of truth conspicuous in Ignatius. Let 
us admit that the lady who wrote under the pseudonym referred 
to was not always the most accurate of historians,! but even 
here a few moments’ examination ought to have shown Mrs, 
Woods that the whole difficulty was an egregious mare’s 
nest. At any rate, by Stewart Rose let Mrs. Woods’ veracity 
stand or fall. ; 

On p. 24, this biographer tells us that St. Ignatius asked 
his brother’s permission to quit Loyola, “saying that he wished 
to pay a visit to the Duke of Najera, his kinsman and early 
‘patron, who had sent often to him during his illness.” His 
brother raised many objections, but the Saint is represented as 
replying in these terms : 


He thought himself obliged, he said, to present himself before his 
late commander, who must be aware that he had now recovered from 
the effects of his wounds ; but as to his subsequent, movements he was 
as yet undecided. 


Two pages further on we are told how Ignatius departed 
mounted on a mule; how his first halt was made at Arangazu, 
twelve miles distant, after which— 


Before dawn he quitted Arancazu, leaving his brother at his sister’s 
house, and rode on to Navarrete attended by the two servants. He 
spent some days with the Viceroy, and then remembering that a few 
ducats, which he had formerly lent to one of the Duke’s household, 
were still owing to him, he gave directions to the steward for part of 
the money to be distributed, &c. . . . He then took leave of his 
kinsman and sent back the two servants to Loyola. 


We quote the passage at length because it shows the 
absolutely unpardonable character of Mrs. Woods’ blunder. 


1 The edition used by Mrs. Woods would seem to have been the first or second. 
The handsomely illustrated third edition (Burns and Oates, 1891) underwent a good 
deal of revision, though no substantial change was made in the passage under 
discussion. 
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Here we have Ignatius asking leave to visit a Duke, his 
kinsman and patron, and then riding on straightway to stay 
with a certain great personage who is referred to as the Viceroy, 
but who is also “Duke” and “his kinsman ;” and yet in the 
face of this, our critic, without a moment’s inquiry or hesitation, 
declares roundly that he never went near the Duke of Najera, 
and accuses the Saint of telling a downright lie about his future 
movements. The smallest attempt to look into the matter 
would have shown Mrs. Woods that the Duke of Najera and 
the Viceroy were one and the same person. In the same 
biography by Stewart Rose a few pages earlier! the clear 
statement will be found: “ King Ferdinand had made the Duke 
of Najera, who when Inigo went to the Court was known as the 
Count de Trivino, Viceroy of Navarre.” ? 

So much for the “downright honest lie.” The sneer at the 
“Truth Jesuitical” has just as little foundation in fact, though in 
this case, considering the materials before her, Mrs. Woods has 
something more like the shadow of an excuse for her reck 
lessness. Let us see how the matter stands. 

Those who really know anything of the story of St. Ignatius 
Loyola and the sources from which his biographers drew will 
be aware that barring a few isolated testimonies of little value 
contained in the process of canonization, the sole material 
available for the history of his early life is the narrative which 
the Saint himself dictated to Father Louis Goncalez de Camara 
in 1553-5.2 All that we find in later writers which goes 
beyond the facts of this sober autobiography is pure embellish- 
ment and deserves no credence. Consequently the dialogue 
between Ignatius and his brother, which the Saint’s panegyrists, 
beginning with Ribadeneira, have elaborated in this place, rests 
upon no more solid foundation than just this passage in the 
autobiography : 


1 P. 9. We quote throughout the Second Edition ; Longmans, 1871. 

2 As a matter of fact almost every biographer we have consulted, ¢.g., Bartoli, 
Genelli, Mariani, all of whom have been translated into English, mentions this visit 
to the Duke of Najera. Ribadeneira does not seem to speak of it, but F.R. Perez, 
who quotes him in his handsome illustrated guide to Loyola (Za Santa Casa de Loyola), 
which Mrs. Woods ought to have seen, clearly refers to the Saint’s short stay at 
Navarrete, the seat of the Viceroy, on his way to Montserrat, ‘‘ deteniéndose primero 
brevisimamente en N. Sefiora de Aranzazu, en Ojiate, y en Navarrete.” (p. 46.) 

% An English translation of this by E. M. Rix, with an Introduction and notes 
by Father Tyrrell, and a bibliographical Appendix by the present writer, has been 
published under the name of Zhe Testament of St. /gnatius. (Sands and Co. 1900.) 
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And when he [Ignatius] had regained some strength, he saw that 
the time for departure had come; and he said to his brother: “ My 
lord, you know that the Duke of Najera is aware of my recovery, it will 
be well that I go to him.” The Duke was in the town of Navarrete! 
at that time. But the brother, who suspected with some others of the 
household that he was meditating some great change, led him from one 
room of the house to another, entreating and adjuring him not to wreck 
his career ; begging him to see what great hopes men had of him, what 
glory and honour was in store for him, with much more of the same 
kind ; all which things were intended to draw him away from his holy 
purposes. But he made answer in such terms—and yet without 
swerving from the truth (for even then he was very scrupulous on this 
point)—that he managed to shake his brother off.” 


It will be seen that when Stewart Rose or other biographers 
represent St. Ignatius as saying that “as to his future move- 
ments he was undecided,” they are simply putting into his 
mouth an imaginary speech which they have invented for him. 
All that he tells us himself is that even under such difficult 
cirgumstances he would not be betrayed into any equivocation. 
The whole tenor of the short autobiography from which we 
have been quoting bears witness to the writer’s scrupulous 
truthfulness, and this trait was one which, as many attest, 
impressed all who came in contact with him in later years. 

After this exposition of facts further comment on 
Mrs. Woods’ insinuations seems to us to be needless. We will 
only add that the autobiography makes precise mention of the 
visit to the Duke of Najera, and is of course the ultimate 
authority upon which Stewart Rose’s account of the matter 


depends.’ 
Ei. T; 


1 The word in the original is Navarrete ; but for some reason in the English 
translation it has been rendered Najera. The towns are distinct, though they lie 
close together. The battle fought here in 1369 is sometimes called Navarette and 
sometimes Najera. 

2 The Latin of the last sentence runs: ‘‘ Quibus ita respondit ut, nihil a vero 
discedens, de hoc enim magna illi jam tum erat religio, sese a fratre extricarit.” 
(Acta Quedam, Paris, 1873, p. 15.) The Latin text is also printed in the Bollandists. 
It should perhaps be explained that the autobiography referred to is written 
throughout in the third person. 

3 ** Ognate fratre relicto Navarretam profectus est. Et cum in memoriam illi 
venisset paucos ei nummos in domo Ducis deberi visum est illi eos exigere, quod 
et fecit scripta ad thesaurarium schedula,” &c. (did. p. 16.) 
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I.—THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.! 


IN the Preface to this new volume of the Cambridge Modern 
History the Editors,as was to be expected, draw attention to the 
fact that not only does their second issue appear out of its 
proper chronological order, but that it is in some sense a 
departure from the general plan of the work. If we mention 
the matter here it is not to quarrel with the explanation given 
by them, but rather to suggest to our readers that this parti- 
cular volume, dealing with Canada and the United States, may 
best be regarded as a sort of supplement to the series in which 
it finds a place. For good or for evil it deserves to be considered 
separately. On the one hand it offers a complete picture of 
Anglo-Saxon enterprize in the North American continent from 
the time of Sir Walter Raleigh to that of the McKinley Tariff 
and the war with Spain. On the other hand, the points of 
contact with the general development of events in Europe are 
of the slightest. No student of the series planned by Lord 
Acton would be greatly hampered in his enjoyment of the 
whole, or in his conception of the European situation, if he 
lacked this particular volume; and en revanche the volume 
might very well be purchased separately as perhaps the best 
and most comprehensive general history of all those aspects of 
North American affairs in which the average Anglo-Saxon is 
interested. 

To justify an expression of opinion as to the adequacy or 
accuracy of the various contributions in this volume would 
require a more intimate acquaintance with the subjects treated 
than we are conscious of possessing. We are forced to have 
recourse to extrinsic considerations, and these are in some cases 
a little disquieting. We note, for instance, that Miss Mary 


1 The Cambridge Modern History, planned by the late Lord Acton. Vol. VII. 
The United States. Cambridge: The University Press, 1903. 
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Bateson is responsible for the chapter on “the French in 
America (1608—1744).” Now we have nothing but profound 
respect for a scholar so well known and so highly esteemed as 
Miss Mary Bateson. We are familiar with her work in editing 
medizval documents, the technicalities of which require long 
and profound study. During the last three or four years, while 
this chapter was presumably in preparation, she has given to 
the world a volume of the Records of the Borough of Leicester, 
another of Cambridge Gild Records, another on the Charters of 
the Borough of Cambridge, another of Letters of the Bishops to 
the Privy Council in 1556, with a variety of other literary under- 
takings, not to speak of reviews and valuable contributions to 
periodical literature, mostly on medizval subjects. Moreover, 
she is Lecturer in History at Newnham, which involves, we 
suppose, a certain expenditure of time and a considerable range 
of knowledge. When, therefore, we find Miss Bateson under- 
taking the summary of a century and a half of French colonial 
history, and citing among her authorities such a work as 
ihwaites’ Jesuzt Relations and Allied Documents, in sixty-nine 
volumes, we may confess that over and above our astonishment 
at this prodigious industry, we have felt just the shadow of a 
doubt whether Miss Bateson could quite possess the intimate 
grasp of her subject which would enable her to treat these 
questions ex mattre. 

The history of the Jesuit missions in North America, which 
is included in the contents of this chapter, is a subject in which 
THE MONTH naturally takes a special interest, and one is 
rather startled when one meets at the outset such a blunder as 
the statement that “unlike the Récollets, the Jesuits were 
under no vow of poverty.” Speaking generally Miss Bateson’s 
appreciation of the French missionaries, especially when her work 
is compared with that of Francis Parkman, a non-Catholic like 
herself, seems to us singularly grudging and ungenerous. The 
only comments inspired by those one hundred and fifty years 
of dauntless heroism are cynical in the extreme : 


The men to whom emigration offered the greatest attraction during 
this period were not those who sought to found a family or fortune, 
but those who sought the crown of martyrdom, or if life at all, a life 
of religious devotion and perpetual ce/idacy. Monastic sentiment found 
in the French colonies a remarkable revival. The Jesuit Father’s 
reflexion, “should we at last die of misery how great our happiness 
will be,” animated men to endure hideous mutilations and agonizing 
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sufferings at the hands of the Indian enemy, and made them indifferent 
to starvation, thirst, fatigue, and the torments of Canadian forest travel. 
Women too crowded to the new country in order to deny themselves 
the pleasures of the old, to tend the Indians dying of small-pox, and 
to teach the Indian girls to seek with them the crown of virginity. 
The growth of religious institutions was for the present out of propor- 
tion to the development of the State, which above all things required 
population. 


This is practically the only reference to those devoted labours 
which have inspired many a glowing page in even the most 
unsympathetic of American historians. To Miss Bateson it is 
merely a refined form of selfishness which prompts men to try 
to preach a purer religion at the cost of hardship, torment, or 
even death. She will chronicle the doings of any petty 
governor or leader of a marauding raid, but of apostles like 
Marquette, or Brebceuf, or Jogues, never a word. It is curious 
also to find the same writer professing to hold the balance 
between the French and English missionary systems, as if the 
“English missionaries” had also played their part in Christian- 
izing the Indians not less effectively than their rivals, but on 
different lines. Who were these English missionaries, we should 
like to know, and what did they accomplish? A sentence which 
the writer herself quotes, puts the matter in its true light: 


In 1701 the reply of the Abenakis to the English order to dismiss 
the Jesuit missionaries was: “You are too late in undertaking to 
instruct us in prayer after all the many years we have been known to 
you. The Frenchman was wiser than you: as soon as we knew him 
he taught us how to pray to God properly, and now we pray better 
than you.” 


We have left ourselves little space to turn to other matters 
in this useful and comprehensive, but perhaps, on the whole, 
rather heavily-written volume. We will only mention one 
point which we should have liked to see noticed in the final 
chapter, but which is not seemingly touched upon anywhere 
in the book. Comparatively few persons are aware that the 
difference which at present prevails between British and 
American usage in the matter of spelling, represents a 
deliberate attempt on the part of Noah Webster after the War 
of Independence to build up a barrier between the United 


1 We have underlined a few words in this passage to draw attention to a point 
evidently meant by the writer, but capable otherwise of escaping notice. 
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States and the mother country. It was his idea to create an 
independent American language, differing from English as 
Dutch differs from German, or Italian from French, and owing 
to the vogue of his Spelling Book, of which in a score of years 
he had sold nine million copies, he was able to secure some 
small initial measure of success. But, as we all know, the 
divergence extended no further than a few trivial details of 
spelling and pronunciation. Our literature, happily, we still 
enjoy in common, and this present volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History will doubtless meet no less generous a recog- 
nition in the United States, the home of several of its contri- 
butors, than it is sure to do in the country in which it is edited 
and printed. 


2.—LINGARD ABRIDGED.! 


The great and justly-venerated name of Dr. Lingard, the 
commendatory Preface of Abbot Gasquet, and the assurance 
that Dom Birt has taken every care to keep abreast of modern 
historical developments, are bound to ensure the financial 
success of this attractive volume. It is, moreover, a fairly 
readable abridgment, pieced together not unskilfully out of the 
larger history, and preserving for the most part the actual words 
of the original. With regard to the supplementary matter, 
especially in the Tudor period, the editor, despite a few 
occasional slips, seems to us to have used good judgment. For 
many classes of school-boys and school-girls we may heartily 
commend the book. And yet, considering the high authority 
of the responsible editors, and the extensive use likely to be 
made of it in Catholic schools, we must candidly confess that 
this abridged Lingard seems to us an unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. We regret that the publishers—we feel sure that the 
initiative has come from them—have persuaded Dom Birt to 
omit Mr. Burke’s name from the title-page, and thus to take all 
the responsibility upon himself. If this had really been a new 
abridgment made entirely by Dom Birt, the book would surely 
be better than it is. 

Abbot Gasquet explains the situation in his Preface. After 


1 Lingard’s History of England, newly abridged and brought down tothe Accession 
of King Edward V/I. By Dom Henry Norbert Birt, O.S.B. With a Preface by 
Abbot Gasquet, D.D. London: George Bell and Sons, 1903. 
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stating that the publishers’ original idea had been simply to 
reprint Burke’s abridgment, though corrected and supplemented, 
while Abbot Gasquet made himself responsible for the general 
supervision, the same distinguished writer continues : 


The work had hardly begun, however, when it became obvious 
to both of us that the first idea of republishing the abridgment made 
half a century ago would for many reasons be a mistake. A comparison 
of it with the original history made it apparent that whilst some of 
Dr. Lingard’s descriptions, &c., embodied by Mr. Burke could with 
advantage be curtailed, other matters, such as his treatrhent of consti- 
tutional questions, had been curtailed to proportions now wholly 
inadequate, especially in consideration of the importance attached to 
these portions of English History. It became necessary, therefore, to 
take the great work of Dr. Lingard, rather than the epitome of 
Mr. Burke as the basis of the revision. The present volume conse- 
quently may be regarded as a new abridgment made by Dom Birt from 
the larger History under the general guidance of the former abridgment. 
The editor has also taken every care to notice any new light upon the 
facts of our history, or any new presentment of them which has resulted 
from historical research since Dr. Lingard first wrote his work, and 
which are to be found embodied in the latest text-books. 


From the point of view of Constitutional History, as it is 
now understood, hardly any reign is more important than that 
of Henry II. As all teachers preparing pupils for public exami- 
nations know to their cost, such matters as the Assize of 
Clarendon, the Assize of Arms, Scutage, the Exchequer, the 
Inquest of Sheriffs, the Curia Regis, the beginnings of Common 
Pleas, &c., are all considered fair game by the examiners, and 
make their appearance in the most elementary papers. Turning, 
then, to the reign in question we expected to find that the 
older abridgment had been very extensively supplemented to 
bring the chapter up to date. Much to our surprise it proves 
that Dom Birt, through twenty-five consecutive pages, has 
reproduced Mr. Burke’s text paragraph by paragraph without 
any alteration. And yet it cannot surely be said that the 
information given in the older work was adequate. Apart from 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, which are discussed with great 
fulness, the sole reference to the legal reforms of the reign is to 
be found in the following passage : 


Triumphant over his enemies, and at peace with his children, Henry 
was at last permitted to enjoy a few years of repose. He did not, 
however, waste his time in idleness, but devoted his attention to two 
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very important objects, the investigation of the conduct of his officers, 
and the reform of the internal polity of his dominions. He spent 
much of his time in endeavouring to improve the constitution of the 
various courts of justice, and established the custom of the judges 
going on circuit twice each year. [We have not space for the interesting 
details which Dr. Lingard introduces into this part of his work on the 
subject of the different legal modes of trial. The advanced student of 
history would do well to read with care, in the larger work, this 
important passage. | 


So the paragraph stands in Mr. Burke’s abridgment of 1854. 
Dom Birt has omitted the words in brackets, and this, so far as 
we can discover, is the only alteration which throughout this 
long chapter has been made in the work of his predecessor. 
The point is emphasized by the fact that a little further on 
Lingard’s character of Henry II. is reproduced entire (it runs 
to about seven hundred words), beginning with the sentence, 


The stature of Henry was moderate, his countenance majestic, and 
his complexion florid; but his person was disfigured by an unseemly 
protuberance of the abdomen, which he sought to contract by the 
united aid of exercise and sobriety. 


This no doubt will be pure joy to the average school-boy, 
but we cannot help thinking that the entire passage might 
reasonably have been included amongst the “ descriptions which 
could with advantage be curtailed.” 

Although an application throughout of the method of 
parallel columns would yield, we fancy, some rather startling 
results, still we must be careful not to leave the impression that 
Dom Birt has always followed the earlier abridgment as closely 
as this. This is by no means the case, and in the continuation 
from 1688 to 1903 his indebtedness to his predecessor is 
comparatively slight. Moreover, in the new edition the text 
has everywhere been broken up with useful side-notes, and 
maps and genealogical tables have been added. Let us repeat 
also that some of the Tudor and Stuart chapters leave little to 
be desired. None the less the work, owing to change of plan 
or some other cause, seems to us to be very unequal. For 
examination purposes and general school use it will not bear 
comparison with Mr. Wyatt Davies’ History of England for 
Catholic Schools, recently reviewed in these pages. 
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3.—CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.! 


By a curious coincidence, less agreeable perhaps to the 
publishers than to the readers, two translations of Pére Devivier’s 
Apologétique Chrétien have appeared simultaneously in the 
United States, one edited by Bishop Messmer, of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and published by Messrs. Benziger, the other edited 
by Father Joseph Sasia, S.J. and published by Pepp and Hogan, 
of San José, in California. It will cause perhaps some confusion 
that each bears exactly the same title—a thing which our 
English copyright law would not permit—but of course there 
are also features in which the two editions differ from each other. 
Of these the chief is that the Californian edition is “augmented 
and adapted to English readers,” and preceded by an “ Intro- 
duction on the Existence and Attributes of God and a Treatise 
on the Human Soul, its Liberty, Spirituality, Immortality and 
Destiny,” both written by Father Peeters, S.J. In this respect 
the Californian edition may seem ‘preferable, but on the other 
hand the New York edition is in a single and more handy 
volume, and perhaps reads more smoothly. Thus the reader 
can choose according to his proclivities. 

The sustained argument of Peére Devivier's book is that 
which forms a part of the usual course in the theological 
seminaries, where it is known by the name of the treatise De 
Vera Religione. It undertakes to demonstrate in the first place 
the Divinity of Christ, which it does by establishing the authen- 
ticity of the historical portions of the Bible, particularly of the 
Gospels ; and thence the Divinity of Jesus Christ through the 
testimony of His own assertions supported as they are by His 
Resurrection and other miracles, and by the fulfilment in His 
person of the Old Testament prophecies. The Divinity of Christ 
once established the argument next passes on to infer from His 
recorded words, as compared with the facts of subsequent 
history, the Divine origin of the Catholic religion. That this 


1 Christian Apologetics. By the Rev, W. Devivier, S.J. Edited by the Right 
Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., Bishop of Green Bay, Wis. One volume. New York: 
Benziger. 

Christian Apologetics. By the Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Edited, augmented, and 
adapted by the Rev. Joseph Sasia, S.J. Two volumes. San José, California: Popp 
and Hogan. 
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is a sound method of proof has been declared by the Vatican 
Council. It is besides manifestly such from the nature of the 
case, for it is precisely against these grounds that an adversary 
instinctively directs his attack. It is an argument, therefore, 
which the student of Catholicism must face. At the same time, 
when compressed into a short manual and used for apologetic 
purposes it has its inconveniences, for almost every stage in its 
course affords matter for a separate investigation and raises 
difficulties which only a searching scholarship can discuss ade- 
quately—which means that the condensed outlines alone possible 
in a manual cannot fail, just because they are so condensed, 
to be inconclusive. 

We call attention to this point, not with the view of 
depreciating P. Devivier’s courageous attempt to popularize 
so difficult a subject, but: to remind the reader of the sense in 
which its paragraphs should be understood—namely, as outlines 
merely, of an argument which requires to be filled in as oppor- 
tunity offers by further and detailed study of the several parts. 
Perhaps indeed we might go a step further and criticize some 
of his arguments as too facile, as when he proves the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch and its Mosaic authorship by appeaiing 
to the tradition of the Jews, and telling us that “since its going 
out of Egypt the whole people had these books in their hands, 
and always maintained they were the work of Moses,” a 
statement which may make the reader ask how it is to be 
proved; or, when in contending that Holiness is a mark of 
Catholicism but not of Protestantism, he passes over unnoticed, 
as a Protestant reader is sure not to do, the genuine goodness 
and piety of so many Protestants. 

Still, if there are points in the book thus open to criticism, 
the cordial approbation of so many distinguished prelates 
prefixed to its pages is an assurance to the reader that it has 
many merits to recommend it for popular use. What have 
evidently impressed these prelates, and will impress the reader, 
are the numerous passages from modern authorities in science, 
history, &c., which the author embodies in his text, and uses to 
work out his argument. A good deal of information is accumu- 
lated in this way, which a Catholic will find useful in protecting 
himself against the assailants of his faith. Another advantage 
which will recommend the book is the chapter on “ Accusations 
brought against the Church,” in which such subjects as Intoler- 
ance, the Inquisition, the Galileo process, the Massacre of 
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St. Bartholomew, the Temporal Power of the Popes, the Church 
and Civilization, are discussed with a fulness and reference to 
writers of repute, beyond what is usually possible in a general 
text-book of Apologetics. 


4.—CHRISTIAN DIFFICULTIES OF THE SECOND AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES! 


In Some Difficulties of the Second and Twentieth Centuries 
Canon Foakes Jackson finds a parallel between the religious 
problems of the second century, which led- to the revolt of 
Marcion against the Church of his day, and those which are 
harassing religious minds at the present day. The parallel he 
suggests is worth making on account of the encouragement 
derivable from the knowledge that the Church has already faced 
in past days controversies substantially the same as those which 
perplex her now. If she passed through them securely then 
without having to surrender the fundamental dogmas entrusted 
to her, may she not hope for a similar issue from the present 
crisis? There is undoubtedly this ground of consolation for 
those of us who will reflect on the Church’s past history, every 
page almost of which has a tale to tell of conflicts at the time 
as anxious to the generations concerned as our modern conflicts 
are to us now, and yet long since settled in her favour. Still it 
may be doubted whether so detailed a comparison as that in the 
volume before us is of much avail. As the author himself 
reminds us, the difficulties which modern thought and investiga- 
tion have evoked are far more formidable than any which 
Marcion was able to propound, nor is there any comparison 
between the fantastic system which he advocated and the 
skilful theories which rationalistic criticism would substitute for 
the faith of Christendom. 

None the less this parallel drawn between the religious trials 
of the second and twentieth centuries is of interest, as is also for 
its own sake the account—clearer, perhaps, than is to be found 
elsewhere—of the system of Marcion, and of the arguments with 


1 Some Christian Difficulties of the Second and Twentieth Centuries. By F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, B.D., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. The Hulsean Lectures for 
1902, 1903. Cambridge: Heffer and Sons. London: Edwin Arnold. 
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which Tertullian met it. The points of resemblance which the 
author finds between the two terms of comparison regard the 
character of the Old Testament, the nature of Christ, and 
the final destiny of man. Is the God of the Old Testament a 
God of justice and mercy such as the New Testament reveals to 
us? Is Jesus Christ true God and true Man? Is there 
a resurrection of the body, and without it shall I have a 
conscious personality after death? Marcion answered these 
questions in the negative, and to that extent resembled the 
modern Rationalists. But he went on to devise a theory which 
could consist with his negations. There must be two Gods, not 
one, an imperfect God who was the Creator of the world and 
revealed His thoughts and decrees in the Old Testament, and a 
truly perfect God in whom is realized the beautiful ideal set 
forth in the New Testament. And as there are two Gods so 
there are two Messiahs,—the Messiah of the Perfect God, or 
Jesus Christ, who was sent down on purpose to reveal to man 
the thoughts and gracious purposes of the God who sent Him ; 
and the Messiah of the Creator or imperfect God, who is still to 
come, and will realize in Himself the conception, false in itself, 
but true to the predictions of the Old Testament, which the 
Gospels show to have been cherished by the Jews. Further, as 
Marcion regarded matter as evil, he denied the true Humanity 
of Jesus Christ and likewise for the same reason the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, whether of the Body of Christ or of our 
bodies. These were the essential points of his theory, to support 
which he felt the necessity of denying the divine origin not only 
of the Old Testament, but of the greater part of the New. 
Certain Epistles of St. Paul, and a mutilated Gospel of St. Luke, 
were all that he admitted into his Canon. It was here that 
Tertullian joined issue with him—accepting as a basis of 
argument this Marcionist Canon, and showing that even then 
his theory stood disproved by the testimony of Scripture and 
the Catholic theory confirmed. It is this argument of 
Tertullian’s which Canon Foakes Jackson expounds with 
admirable clearness, and it is here that the parallelism between 
the religious problems of the second and the twentieth centuries 
to some extent emerges. We cannot discern much trace of it, in 
spite of the author’s efforts to show the contrary, in the motives 
which led Marcion, and those which lead modern Rationalists 
to deny the three propositions concerning God, Jesus Christ, 
and the future of mankind. But there is just this parallelism 
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between the tasks of the ancient and modern apologists. In 
both cases they have to take as their basis of argument the 
limited portion of Scripture which their opponents accept, and 
then prove that even there the full Christian Creed in reference 
to the above three points is asserted or implied. 


5.—THE FRENCH CLERGY IN EXILE 


The Abbé Sicard, who has already published two volumes 
of the history of the French Episcopate prior to, and during 
the Revolution, proceeds in the work now before us to deal with 
the sufferings and exile of the Bishops and clergy in the last 
eight years of the eighteenth century. All ecclesiastics who 
had refused to take the unhallowed oath of the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy, except a few aged and infirm priests, who were 
interned or imprisoned, were, as we know, ordered by the decree 
of August 26th, 1792, to quit France within a fortnight, and a 
most graphic and interesting description is given of what befell 
them. The author, who has studied the memoirs and letters 
of those times with much care and attention, traces their 
wanderings in the different countries of Europe with great 
accuracy and detail, showing where the various prelates found 
shelter, how many of their clergy accompanied them, and 
how they were received in each place. Four Archbishops, 
fourteen Bishops, and some ten thousand priests, at one 
time or another, landed on our shores, and M. Sicard bears 
willing witness to the kindly manner in which they were 
received, the perfect freedom which they enjoyed, and the 
munificence, public and private, with which their wants were 
supplied. Nowhere else did they remain entirely unmolested, 
or beyond the reach of the Jacobins, who pursued them 
relentlessly wherever they fled. They were well received, on 
the whole, in Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, and indeed in most 
countries, with the exception of Prussia and Austria, though 
very generally forbidden to exercise the functions of their 
ministry, and sometimes suspected of rigorism and Jansenism. 


1 L’Ancien Clergé de France. Vol. Ill. Les Evégues pendant La Révolution. 
Par l’Abbé Sicard. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Rue Bonaparte, go. 
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A good many were housed in Spanish and Italian monasteries, 
where they were expected to conform to a very strict and 
severe rule, painful enough to the members of the Order, and 
of course much more so to those who had no preliminary 
training or vocation for it. The continual advance of the 
revolutionary forces compelled them in many cases to move 
on and seek shelter elsewhere, and in addition the practical 
difficulty of supporting such a number of strangers often led to 
a rise in the cost of living, and provoked murmurs on the part 
of the native inhabitants. The great and profuse charity which 
the Bishops had been wont to practise in the days of their 
prosperity is demonstrated by the fact that only one of them, 
Dillon of Narbonne, was able to live without assistance while 
in exile. Their ignorance of any language but their own was 
also the cause of much inconvenience and mutual misunder- 
standing. The Abbé Delestre and his companion, travelling 
near Cappenberg, in Germany, on a Friday, 


' désiraient une soupe au lait et des ceufs. Mais comment les démander? 

Ils ne parlaient pas Allemand, |’hétesse ne savait ni le Frangais ni le 
Latin. Voyant qu’il avait épuisé inutilement, tous les signes 1’Abbé 
pour se faire entender se mit 4 contre faire le chant de la poule apres 
sa délivrance. II lui falloit répéter cinq ou six fois cette plaisante 
mélodie, avant d’étre compris. 


The Abbé Hugues Dutemps, one of the most learned 
men in the Gallican Church, writes of their journey to 


Dresden, 


pris,—quelque fois, pour des garcons de métier, d’autres fois pour des 
Juifs, et moi en particulier pour un rabbin, 4 occasion de ma qualité 


de professeur d’hébreu désignée sur mon passeport. 


The cross which these Confessors of Christ carried every- 
where with them in their exile was indeed a heavy one, and 
seems to have been borne with supernatural patience. Every- 
where, without exception, they gave edification to all by their 
piety and strictness of life, and none more strikingly so than 
those prelates who had suddenly been reduced from wealth and 
luxury and power to the most extreme poverty. Many of 
the Bishops, we are told, bitterly regretted the laxity and 
worldliness which had too often characterized their lives and 
conduct in the days of their prosperity, and joyfully and humbly 
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accepted their present humiliations and suffering as a just 
retribution for the past. 


Ces manquements & la résidence, ces fortunes exorbitantes 4 cété de 
la situation si modeste des curés congruistes, les bruyants scandales 
donnés par un certain nombre de prélats, la tolérance pour les abbés 
de cour, qui ne tenaient par leur petit collet 4 l’Eglise que pour la sucer 
et la déshonorer, tous ces abus reviennent 4 la pensée de l’Episcopat 
dans les reflexions inspirées par le malheur, et lui font criet mea culpa, 
sous les coups de ce qu’il appelle la justice divine. 


We think it is to be regretted that Abbé Sicard has not 
added an Index, and perhaps also an exact table of the Bishops 
who left France, with the names of those who remained, giving 
the history of each in brief. We gather that one hundred 
prelates and some forty thousand of the inferior clergy were 
driven into exile, and that twenty-six Bishops managed to stay 
in France. Five of the latter perished at the hands of the 
revolutionaries, others either in prison or from the effects of 
their treatment, and seven survived. Mgr. de Belloy, of 
Marseilles, and Mgr. de Lorry, of Angers, remained undisturbed 
even during the Terror, but it scarcely would appear that the 
cause of religion was much the gainer. The chapters on the 
restoration of worship and the missionary efforts to evangelize 
the population, before the enactment of the Concordat, are not 
the least interesting, though a little more information might 
have been afforded about the character and history of the 
schismatic or constitutional clergy and Bishops. The work 
concludes with the eve of the Concordat, and this latter will 
apparently form the material of another and concluding volume. 


6.—THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT.! 


What is called the Reformation Settlement—that is to say, 
the sum total of the alterations made in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the country at the time of the Reformation— 
was of course primarily determined by the legislation of the 


1 The Reformation Settlement. An Epitome of the Statute and Canon Law 
thereon. By Frederick McMullan and Guy Ellis. London: Sands and Co. 
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three Tudor sovereigns. It is therefore, in the first place, by the 
terms of this legislation that the true character of the resulting 
change must be estimated, particularly as to the question how 
far it involved ‘a downright breach of continuity between the 
old Church and the new. An obstacle in the way of applying 
this test has always lain, for all save students, in the difficulty 
of selecting out of the mass of Tudor legislation the portions 
bearing on this issue. Now, however, the task of the inquirer 
is much facilitated by Messrs. McMullan and Ellis’s Reformation 
Settlement, which selects and epitomizes first the relevant 
portions of the Statute Law on the subject, and secondly 
the Canons of the Convocation of 1603, by which the 
Anglican Church formally ratified with her own authority 
the changes first imposed upon her by the Crown and 
Parliament. : 

The method of arrangement is very simple and handy, and 
the price, eighteen-pence, is not excessive. A reader too may 
learn from the book many other interesting facts about the 
Reformation and the methods by which its new regime was intro- 
duced, in addition to those determining the essential status 
of the Anglican communion. For instance, 27 Henry VIII. 
ap. 28, enacts that the smaller religious houses shall be dissolved 
and their property given to the King “on account of the 
manifest vicious living of the inmates.” But this same Act, 
desirous to put a becoming complexion on_.its prescriptions, 
recites also that “divers great solemn monasteries, wherein 
religion is right well kept and observed, are short of subjects,” 
the suggestion being that they will now be able to recruit their 
ranks from former members of the monasteries about to be 
suppressed. Later on the King’s cupidity urged him to a 
further invasion of the property of the Church, and he pro- 
ceeded to confiscate even the great solemn monasteries. Then 
he found himself unpleasantly confronted with this previous 
acknowledgment of the good conduct of their communities. 
But the difficulty was easily overcome, and we read in 31 
Henry VIII. cap. 13, that “divers abbots, priors, abbesses, 
and prioresses, and other ecclesiastical governors of religious 
houses and hospitals ”—those, namely, who presided over the 
great solemn monasteries—“ of their own free and voluntary 
minds without restraint or compulsion” have given the said 
houses to the King, who, accordingly, with the advice and 
consent of his Parliament, enacts their dissolution. What the 
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nature of their free and voluntary minds may have been we 
could easily conjecture even if there were not documentary 
evidence to instruct us. Another matter which a reader can 
profitably study in this epitome is the succession of penal laws, 
growing in severity as the time ran on, by which Queen 
Elizabeth contrived to stamp out the practice of the old 
religion from the hearts of the English people. It may also 
surprise him to find that under Mary there were no new 
penal acts, but this merely means that the penal laws which 
she applied in so infatuated a manner were laws which had 
been in force for a century and more. 


7.—THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE CREATION.! 


Though clad in the traditional Latin garb, this contribution 
to Catholic theology must not be set down as medizval or 
antiquated. Dealing with the question of the origin of the 
world and the human race, the importance of which at the 
present day need not be insisted on, the author, who is 
Professor of Theology at the Seminary of Warmond, in Holland, 
has specially in view the problems which have arisen in 
consequence of the researches, and still more the theories, of 
scientific men. As he himself tells us in his Preface, his object 
is, while giving their due weight to the results which science 
has solidly established, to look to the consensus of Fathers and 
Schoolmen as his surest guide, and to adopt no opinions that are 
not sanctioned, or at least manifestly tolerated, by the Church. 
He therefore inquires what is lawful for Catholics to hold, if 
the scientific evidence appears to them sufficiently convincing, 
concerning the various points connected with the theory of 
Evolution. The scientific evidence and arguments he does 
not discuss, but he defines clearly and precisely what the 
various points of which he speaks really are, and what they 


1 Tractatus de Deo Creatore, quem in usum auditorum suorum concinnavit 
G. Van Noort, S. Theol. in Seminario Warmundano Professor. Amsterdam = 
C. L. Van Langenhuysen, 1903. 203 pp. Price 3s. 
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imply. This he does with more accuracy than we frequently 
meet with in such statements of the Evolutionists’ various 
positions, and shows that he thoroughly understands his 
subject,—as is also testified by the freedom with which he 
cites scientific testimony. His verdicts as to the permissibility 
for Catholics of the various articles of the Evolutionary creed 
appear to us both sound and sensible. 

It should be added, that although we have spoken only of 
this one feature of the treatise, as being undoubtedly the most 
important, it must not be supposed that other topics are 
forgotten which usually find a place in the De Deo Creatore. 
On the contrary, all are included which are required for this 
portion of his course by a Catholic theological student. 


8.—SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION.! 


Books of Instruction on Catholic doctrine and practice are 
multiplying just now, particularly in the United States. Father 
Coppens contributes another to the list, under the title of 
A Systematic Study of the Catholic Religion, but he has a special 
purpose in view, for he offers it to the students in the advanced 
classes of the Catholic Colleges. As he truly says, these may 
listen with interest and profit to the oral lectures of their 
instructor, but they are seldom able to take down satisfactory 
notes, and so the fruit of the lectures quickly perishes from their 
minds. The author has wished to provide them with a text- 
book full enough to supply their needs, and yet not so long as 
to be expensive and wearisome. 

Father Coppens’ little volume is worthy of being recom- 
mended to the Superiors of schools and colleges, nor only 
to them, for it is an excellent epitome of Catholic doctrines, 
running through the succession of subjects usual in a theological 
course, but explaining them clearly and solidly. Still it is 
regrettable that in some passages he should be too facile in 
dealing with objections, For instance, he assures us that there 


1 Systematic Study of the Catholic Religion. By Charles Coppens, S.J. St. Louis, 
Mo. : Herder. 
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is nothing in the trustworthy history of Egypt and Babylonia 
to require us to refer their origins to a date earlier than B.C. 4000, 
and that the terms “stone age,” “neolithic,” “ palzolithic,’ and 
“tertiary period,” are gradually being abandoned by geologists; 
and again that the Decree of Eugenius IV. “for the Armenians,” 
the Decree which describes Tradition of the Instruments as the 
matter of Holy Orders, declares that its contents are partly 
disciplinary. On the other hand, it implies, though without 
actually saying so, that since it was revised in 1662, the 
Anglican form for Holy Orders became in itself valid. Nor 
again does the description of the manner of inspiration come up 
to the standard of Vatican definition. Still these are specks on 
an otherwise good work which an experienced professor can 
easily correct. It should be added that the author acknowledges 
to having borrowed somewhat, by abridging them, portions of 
Father Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 


9.—WORK IDYLLIC AND IDEAL.! 


For some years past a very remarkable undertaking, rich 
in promise for the future, has been carried on unpretentiously 
in an out-of-the-way corner of Poland. The idea of the 
Countess Zamoyska, foundress alike and directress of this 
scheme, was “to engraft, if possible, upon the Polish national 
character certain qualities—such as discipline, order, industry, 
patience, and perseverance—in which it is naturally deficient.” 
Gathering round her a number of young women, belonging not 
merely to the servant class, but to the bourgeoisie, and also 
many girls of good family, she imparts to these successive 
relays of pupils—there are always about one hundred and thirty 
in residence in a roomy farmhouse of a building—a systematic 
course of instruction, resembling in some sort the training 


1 Tdeals in Practice (Sur le Travail), with some Account of Woman’s Work in 
Poland, by the Countess Zamoyska. Translated from the French by Lady Margaret 
Domvile, with a Preface by Miss Mallock. London: Art and Book Co., 1903. 
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of an agricultural college, save that attention is not primarily 
given to the farm and its requirements, but to those forms of 
domestic economy which must be recognized as women’s distinc- 
tive province. It is the most characteristic feature of the system 
that before and beyond all else an attempt is made to inspire 
the pupils from the highest Christian standpoint with a sense 
of the dignity of work; or, to quote once again from the 
admirable Preface which Miss Mallock has contributed to this 
little volume, “ to train young girls—the mothers of the coming 
generation—in just those habits of study, occupation, and 
steady thought which were lacking to them; more especially 
to root out of their minds the overweening contempt and 
impatience of work of any kind, which is, it seems, a strong 
Polish characteristic.” 

There are other countries nearer home where these charac- 
teristics may be traced, and as a preliminary, we hope, to the 
eventual adoption in our midst of some analogous scheme 
of practical training, a good beginning has been made by 
rendering accessible to English readers this delightful little 
book, which sets out in brief the theoretical side of Madame 
Zamoyska’s system. If, however, we say the theoretical side, 
it must not be supposed that the book is anything else but 
charmingly simple and practical. It does not contain a stiff 
or formal page, and we should be puzzled to say which of its 
four chapters, entitled respectively, On Work in General, 
Manual Work, Intellectual Work, and Spiritual Work, has 
attracted us most. We rise from its perusal with a deep 
conviction that to make this little book known, and better still 
to induce those who really need its teaching to read it and 
ponder it, would be a true apostolate. Let us conclude with 
an extract from the last of the four chapters. It is an excellent 
specimen of the author’s manner. 


Nothing will bring our faults and our imperfections so vividly before 
us as frequent and earnest meditation on the teaching of Christ. And 
painful as this knowledge of self must inevitably be, we must not shrink 
from it or be discouraged by it. The clear perception of our needs 
is a special grace of God and a sign of approaching progress. We 
know that dust is no thicker in sunshine than in shadow, but where 
the sun’s rays fall it is more easily seen, and therefore more quickly 
removed, whereas in darkness it is neither seen nor removed. So it is 
in the spiritual order: the sight and the knowledge of our weakness 
can only come to us by the help of divine light, and the more light 
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God gives us, the more certain we may be that He will not refuse the 
grace needed to make the light we receive subserve the amendment of 
our lives. 


It will be seen that Lady Margaret Domvile’s translation 
runs as smoothly as if it were itself the original. The book 
is daintily got up, and the addition of two views—exterior and 
interior—of Madame Zamoyska’s training home in Poland, 
contributes much to its attractiveness. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE are glad to see a Second Edition of Father Humphrey’s 
Conscience and Law (Thomas Baker, 3s. net.). The publisher 
prefixes a note telling us that the first edition “ of this admirable 
little book ” was so well received as to have been for some time 
entirely exhausted, a fact which makes it needless to add 
anything in the way of commendation,—except, indeed, that five 
of the six chapters of which it consists first saw the light in the 
pages of THE MONTH. 

From Messrs. Burns and Oates we receive a new Edition of 
Robinson Crusoe in convenient and readable form (price eighteen- 
pence), It is consoling to find that this old classic of many 
generations of boys still manages to survive amid the feverish 
struggle for existence which rages in such literature as elsewhere, 
and that there are boys who relish the simple narrative of Defoe 
despite the host of writers who cater far more sensationally for 
their tastes. As to the illustrations, there is no doubt a certain 
propriety in their being wood-cuts which may easily be supposed 
to have been prepared for the first edition. They are of the good 
old-fashioned sort, and tell their story with a simple directness 
that is refreshing in these days of elaborate drawing and patent 
processes. It is, on the other hand, a decided drawback that in 
the course of their experiences, which have evidently been 
arduous, the cuts have become so worn as sometimes to make 
it no easy task to make out the figures represented. 

Abbot Smith, O.S.B., of Ampleforth, clearly recognizes two 
of the great dangers in mental prayer—a tendency to meditate 
altogether in the vague without reference to our practical needs, 
and the making meditation too much of a mere mental exercise. 
He avoids these two pitfalls in his Short Meditations, by always 
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giving as one of his points, “ Facts in my own life,” and printing 
in full a devout prayer or colloquy to our Lord. 

What does Science Say? (C.T.S., 2d.), by Father Gerard, has 
already appeared in THE MONTH. The essay (prompted by 
the flutter which Lord Kelvin’s remarkable words spoken 
on May-day, 1903, caused in scientific circles) deals with 
the objections of those who opposed the veteran Scottish 
philosopher. 

It would have been pleasing had Father Coupe, in his short 
biography of Leo XIII. (C.T.S.), seen his way to giving us more 
personal details from the life of the Pontiff and Father who has 
gone to his eternal reward. Asa general sketch this seems an 
admirable pamphlet, and gives one a very fair impression of 
the world-wide influence exercised by Leo XIII. 

St. Hilda and her Times is No. 5, and St. Walburga No. 6 
of a little series (published by C.T.S.) whose general title is 
Virgin Saints of the Benedictine Order. The author, “O.S.B.,” 
spite of the fact that he has but scant historical data to rely on, 
contrives to put together two very readable accounts of these 
Anglo-Saxon Saints—St. Hilda and her abbey of Whitby; 
St. Walburga and the miraculous oil which distils from her 
venerated relics. 

The Art and Book Company sends us no less than three 
of their dainty Paternoster Books (1s. each), all, as it happens, 
excerpts from the writings of the Venerable Louis Blosius. 
(We confess to a prejudice against the form Lewis.) The 
three treatises in question are: A Mirror for Monks, The 
Oratory of the Faithful Soul, and A Short Rule and Daily 
Exercise. In the bitterness and trials of this life, we would 
counsel our readers to find solace in the thoughts of him whose 
“books are full of heavenly manna... and [whose] words 
are very torrents of sweetness. . . . If Sweetness were to write 
books, she would borrow the pen of Louis of Blois.” 

That Dom Jerome Vaughan’s version of Zhe Spiritual 
Conflict and Conquest (Burns and Oates, 1903, 5s.) has reached 
a third edition, is proof enough that it supplies a need. The 
editor, now happily at rest after a life of labour, was not 
content merely to reprint the text of his author, but enriched his 
pages with notes from other ascetic writers, thus adding greatly 
to the value of the work. 

We are sorry that we can give only a qualified recom- 
mendation to Discourses on Priesthood, &c., by the Rev. W. J. 
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Madden (Herder, 1903. 2.80 francs). There is no doubt about 
the honesty and sincerity of the writer; but it is difficult to 
follow his train of thought, and his whole manner of treatment 
is somewhat jerky and inconsequential. The chapters on 
Vocation and Celibacy are from the pen of the editor of the 
volume, the Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. 


I.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1903. IV.) 

Leo XIII. and Science. 4. Hofmann. The Emperor Ferdi- 

nand I. and his Projects of Reform. A. Kréss. Iberia 

and Georgia. WV. Nilles. The Gospel, Evolution, and the 
Church. LZ. Fonck. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE D’HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (1903. IV.) 

To the Memory of Leo XIII. Count C.de T’ Serelaes. The 
Origin of the Magnificat and its attribution to Mary or 
Elizabeth. P. Ladeuze. Remi Drieux, Bishop of Bruges, 
and the Troubles in the Netherlands. A. C. de Schrevel. 
Bibliography (an admirable feature in this periodical). 
Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (October 21.) 

The Conversion of Christian Brentano (based on an unpublished 
correspondence). O. Pfil/f. Evolution and the Human 
Species. EZ. Wasmann. The Perfect Life. 17. Meschler. 
Sculpture in Westphalia in the thirteenth century. 
St. Beissel. Reviews, &c. 


CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October 3 and 17.) 

Pope Vigilius. Moot Points in Palethnology. The “Cursus” 
in Literature and the Liturgy. The Papal Encyclical. 
Russian Emperors and Russian subjects in Rome. A 
new Vindication of the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
The Union of the Grxco-Ruthenian Church in Poland 
with the Church of Rome. Some new Publications on 
Medieval Art. Reviews, &c. 
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L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (October 15.) 

The Great Highways of Old France. 0. C. Reure. An Anti- 
clerical Journalist (M. Ranc). Addé Delfour. Charles 
Chesnelong. JZ. de Marcey. Recent Books on Holy 
Scripture. £. Jacguier. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE DU CLERGE FRANCAIS. (October I and I5.) 
The Organization of Catholic Theology. A. Lemonnyer. O.P. 
The Debate on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 
J. Trésal. The Fifth General Congress of German 
Catholics. Z. Palfray. “Re-establishing all things in 
Christ.” /. Bricout. The Apostolic Council of Antioch. 
P. Leay. The Mountain Missions of other days. 
P.Torveilles. Déllinger. P. Godet. Reviews, &c. 


ETUDES. (October 5 and 20.) 
The Separation of Church and State from a Protestant point 
of view. P.Dudon. The Princess of Condé in Exile. 
H. Chérot. Ions. J.de Joannis. The Social and Political 
Theories of Taine. Z. Roure. The Battle of Fontenoy. 
A. Boutin. From Eighteen to Twenty-Three—an Educa- 
tional Problem. W.Tampé The Freemasons and the 
Law of 1901. &. Ad¢. Fénelon’s unpublished Fragments. 

E.. Griselle. Reviews, &c. 





